ea ike: aman- | 


for sale veal, goats’ 

This nicety of distinction is founded 

ity of caste, that of a beef-butcher 

nt from that of a sheep-but- 

aloo: with the rest. ‘The usual price for 

prime beef, weighing about 18 Ibs., is two 

s.), and that of a hind-quarter of choice fat 

one rupee (2s.). The poultry and wild fowl 
form two separate and distinct features also; 

er may be noticed some thousands of live 

all sizes, besides turkeys, capons, ducks, 

ns. Sixteen good-sized chickens 

for one =e whilst pigeons are sold 

d.per pair. The wild fowl dazaar contains al- 
ery species of live duck and teal, besides 

ens, and plovers; a couple of wild ducks 
four annas (6d.), whilst fresh 

ble at eight for a penny. The fish 
compen supplied every morning from 
Before ons ~ hun- 

SO deadore native porters) may be seen 
ox’ the sides of as conal, having their 
‘over their shoulders, stocked with fish 

that is in season; and so well is the 

tract secured in relation to this commo- 

A “no money will tempt a bungy burdar to 
lone ‘article of his stock by the way before he 
j the Tirhetta bazaar. Fish is exceedingly 


A 


great demand, it being the only 


d in by the Hindus. The vegetable 
‘amply farnished with potatoes, artichokes, 
‘ots, cauliflowers, asparagus, pease, French 
bigueuesbnes, onions, ae and a va- 
ing. Fruit is in profusion. Pine- 

at the rate of two for a penny, man- 
wnpared, and custard-apples, guavas, 
lechees (a delicious fruit resem- 

¢ grape), besides numerous other 

at equally moderate prices. 

| milk bazaar is on a very extensive 
dre demand for ie ve kp Map 
—— ere are also the 
sweetmeat markets, all sepa- 

ema Abont a quarter of an 
some thousamis of natives of all 


ing merts | _ vchyannn rpc ant gh J 
Ait. all here is quiet, the business of the! 
the gates are closed, the? crowded | 
persed, the traffic on the roads lea¢ 
searcely notiveable, and # short Materval of rest 
joyed until the ensuing morning, when the same 
mated, busy, and bustling scene is resumed. 
The interior of C. by no means co: to the 
imposing effect of its first appearance. When 
from the 8, nemnaying two sides - © great 
plain, it must be acknowledged to be’ a very noble 
city. “The churches,” Heber says, “are nae 
but very neat and even elegant pay 35> 
Government house is, to say the least of it, a more 
showy palace than London has to produce... These 
are, however, the front lines; behind them: ee 
the native town, deep, black, and dingy, with 
crooked streets, huts of earth bake Foe 
twisted bamboos, interspersed heré and there 
ruinous brick bazaars, pools of dirty water, cocoa 
trees, and little gardens, and a few very large, very 
fine, and generally very dirty houses of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, the residence of wealthy ar — 
are some mosques»of pretty architecture, and at 
neatly kept, and some pagodas, but mostly 
and decayed; the religion of the people being 
conspicuous in their worship of the Gan| eee 
some ugly painted wooden or plaster 
manner of i eads and arms, which are noes ne 


ferent parts of the city. Fill up this omilion: witha | 
thing to 


crowd of people in the streets, beyond an 
bé seen even in London, some. dressed in 
silks and brocades, more in white cotton. 


4 ‘- 


2 


Su aoklh 


: 
 esep alte = Bhai Son apn renee 


and most of all black and naked, except a scanty — 
religions. 


covering round the waist; besides figures of 
mendicants with no clothing bulttheir 


beards in elf locks, their faces painted a a 


low, their beads in one ghastly lean hand, andthe 


other stretched out like a bird’s claw to receive do- ; 
nations; marriage processions with b helene j 


covered chair, and the brid 

‘swathed round with garlands as ‘hari 

tradesmen sitting on the Eger y oe the m) 

different commodities; and 

et ea as ee 
ouses; carts drawn by oxen, and driven b: b 

looking men with thick sticks, so unmere 

as to undeceive perfectly all our notions. 

nical humanity; attendants with silver 

ing through the crowd before the ca 

ss man or other; mo women soem: 

owest class, and even these with 1 





of them are pretty; 

style'in which they are 
aye, thongt > get to the rever- 
Ss © English 8 Ie, extremely pleasing.” 
the of the Hoogly, opposite to the cita- 
en the road takes a bend called Garden reach, 
e splendid botanic garden of the East India com- 
ae 300 acres; and on the same side of the 
posite to the Black town, is the extensive 

ib of F Howrah (ddd). 
|. Situated in Je midst of a flat marshy 
, and exposed to tropical heats, C. can never 
a. salubrious atmosphere, At its first esta- 
5 European colony, the climate was 
destructive with that of Batavia; and 
greatly ameliorated, by clearing away 
Fem) in the vicinity, draining some 
ve marshes, and filling up many 
ie tanks in the streets, it still. proves a severe 
en constitutions. Many fall a sacri- 
‘he its first attacks, and more receive here the 
ee ae slow but certain destruction. “ A sallow 
and livid. complexion,” says Dr. Tennant, “is so 
“universal, that when you behold a face of the roseate 
hue, you can pronounce that its owner is newly ar- 
rived, ni — as much certainty as if you heard 
: from his own mouth.” Dis- 
eases, Tower, are not so prevalent in C. as for- 
_ merly: this is ening more, perhaps, to greater tem- 
spirituous liquors, and the supe- 
ee the houses, than to any material 
‘atmosphere. The inhabitants 
; see bet aati acquainted with the means of coun- 
j the effects of a bad climate; and the nature 
-and treatment of the eed disorders of the coun- 
yf: aaty ave. been more precisely ascertained. In no 
4 “aug the advo of the poet to be more 


‘season at C. ns about th 
ane and termmates'in the, middle of 


= the year 100, acorn to the por of the 
jittee furnished to Lord M 
1814, Na, tenebier oie calculation of Slat 
it amounted to 700,000. Both these cale 


_But after making certain lowanes thelr 


Resident inhabitants, ° 
Infiux daily, §. . 


In 1831, Captain Stoel made it 187, 
tion was 229,714; and the 





—affords the means of 


to experience 
vallies. nig mcd of extending every con- 
my increased by their re- 
occ tll pe of sitting upon juries, erin 


the y 
their and confirm their attachment to 
ch they owe allegiance.” “The half-caste ladies,” 
“are amiable companions, possess an affec- 
all the duties of good wives with 
yy; but very few of them can enjoy Euro- 
consciousness of being so different in appear- 
them with a feeling of inferiority under which 

our 


fair country) poe: hence they shun _ 


swith 
and, it is said, sory | them. Their rea] happi- 


with persons 


soy dpapmenscnacd yy marriage 

uit it is a strange truth, that these girls look 

7 own colour as beneath them; and 
these charming nymphs are exhi- 

ra are generally youthful Europeans, Some 


‘th ‘may be formed from the seminaries and 
nc Swhero upwards of 500 half-caste girls, illegitimate 
os. Pnative mothers of the hirher ranks, are geuteelly 
* “©.” remarks a writer Iu the Friend of India, “is, 

“yiew, a new city; almost as much so with re- 

gentry, as to its European population, The 

who contribute to its splendour, are of 

We searcely thik ten families could be 

who possessed wealth before the rise of the 

“a Its vast opulence is the growth of a little more 

iry. It has been accumulated under our sove- 

on. service, entirély through our protection, 

the natives in C.is immense. The 

; of India are not to be found in the 

a banking houses, but among the natives. But 
of ©, not ouly regulate the moncey-market 

nse estates in the country. During the pro- 

ut, the lands, more particularly in Bengal, 

pistons a extensively as they did after the 

ngland, But this change has been pro- 

of political imetettars, simply by the 

and in the collection of the 


e jud 
ee 3G Cue ‘ye i 

Adawlt or conrt of last appe 
courts in India in criminaly¢ 
Dewanni Adawlut,. or court of a 
jurisdiction, in civil cases.—In sth 
episcopal see was erected in Tidle the 
ceived the title of bishop of C. He is 1 
of India; and has his residence in this city, 
salary of £5,000 per annum. A vi q 
sd man sie pete fins also his seat in 

umerous periodical works and newspay . 
gall, and Persian, as well as English, ae pu 
in ; 

Commerce.|_ C. is the emporium of Beng 
the channel through which the riches of the 
provinces pass to Europe. Ships helon gig sided 
uation are seen in its harbour; andere y mere 
speculation is carried on hereWith a zeal and 
vity equal to that of any other city in the world. ~ 
foreign trade extends to every port of an woe 
Asia, Europe, and America; and the annual dealing 
of ‘some houses has been estimated at two crores’ 7 ’ 
rupees, or about £2,400,000 sterling. Its commerce: 
in sugar, opium, silks, muslins, &,, is ve consider- 
able. Vast quantities of salt are exported to Ass 
for which it receives gold, silver, iv ‘* 
particular species of silky cotton. Cowny 
which are used in the country as a saat at 
brought from the Maldives in exchange for tice; 
tine muslins and calicoes form a principal ito 
exportation to Europe. The advantageous “traffi 
however, which Conse subsisted between this ‘pc 
and Pegu, Siam, and the Malay islinds, and 
consisted in the exchange of silve Pega 
and precious stones, for raw and na 
cotton cloths, opium, and saltpetre, | ra now 
siderably diminished. C. pe sacar ‘an ex " 
eh ee tion, foreign goods being tra rted w 

, on the Ganges and its tributary stre 

to rar pce Ae provinces of India, and ae 
tions of the interior received in return, Ms n, 
ous navigation of the Hoogly, however, is 
siderable drawback to the trade of this city. bel 


| which occur at the mouth of the river, and are f ‘ 


by the sand and mud washed down 

are eaerenge ch: their situation | 
sions; and it requires great ee 
constant sounding, to place the: 

tions, so that vessels may not be. satsieh 
= § the river. This 


tal belonging to the ¢ 
enna btmai, ulat 





i s. The export tonnage shows an in- 
per cent. ; the amount in 1837-38, by 530 
being 172,111 tons; and in 1841-42, by 885 
being 277,816 tons. From the details of 
these respective returns it is ascertained that the 

' ad from Great Britain had increased near! 
s total value of imports general, includ- 
asure, in 1837-38, amounted to 4,06,99,504 
rupees; and in 1841-42 to 5,42,96,722 
'§ rupees, proving an increase of nearly 30 
Among the leading articles are cotton- 
2 x Jn 1887-38, the value of Ey im- 
as 51,22,64 Company’s rupees; in 1840-41 it 
{07490992 Company’s rupees; but in 1841-42 
ly 55,27,997 Company’s rupees, the check 

nd all doubt, produced by the generall 

and unsettled condition of trade th 
home. The value of the import of salt was 
-88, 14,49,043 Company’s rupees, in 1839-40 
to 18,64,340 Company’s rupees, but in 1841-42 
591 Company’s rupees. The value of 
e imported in 1837-28 amounted to 96,288 Com- 
"s rupees, in 1840-41 it rose to 413,782 Com- 
up but in 1841-42 it had decreased to 
ny’srupees. The article of tea shows 
rease even in + ang! the a with ae 
‘a little rema: le, seeing how sensibly the 
t in this country was ‘affected by the anticipat- 
ase in the supply, especially at and about 
in question. It is stated that the value 
import of this leaf in 1887-38 was 339,276 
rupees; fell in 1838-39 to 153,507 Com- 
‘rupees; rose in 1840-41 to 619,433 Company’s 
and was in 1841-42, 391,915 Company’s ru- 
The import of coals in 1837-38 was valued at 
Co y's rupees, and in 1841-42, 358,372 
rupees, but how much was English was 
re would appear reasonable grounds 
that.a very small Fepertion, if any, 
of our collieries. value of the 
stated at 6,762 Company’s ru- 
95,724 Company’s rupees in 
eof general, includ- 
at 6,50, Company’ 


pr niasion t 
y this over-supply, and in 
proprietors who, flushed with the 


cultivators were acquirin, de 
ing out their indigo pis Sige, bri 
then considered profitable emplo 
of raw silk in 1837-38 was 

pees, and in 1841-42 it in to 
pany’s rupees. - TRe value of raw co 
1837-38 was py st Co ar 

it was 22,21,889 Company's rupees; 
point gradually decreased, till in 1841- 

at 12,05,347 so rupees. Both: 
cotton, it is remarked that the presiden 
pable of yielding any quantity, and whe 
management shall have afforded suffi 
ment, they will become formidable 
two products to the other cotton and 
ing countries. ‘The value of the 

in 1837-38 was oe Cempaal " 
1841-42, 32,10,754 Com 's rupees, 

dual improvement. Rice isadd uced : 

but progressive increase ; in 1837-38 it 
Company’s rupees, and in 1841-42, 3 

pany’s rupees. And wheat conelud 

the value of farina exported in 1887. 
Company’s rupees; in 1840-41 it was’ 
pany’s rupees; but in 1841-42 it 

224,010 Company’s rupees. The an 
exclusive of specie, at : , and 
bay from 1844 to 1850 was as follows: ni 


om) 


1844-45 5,933,990 
1845-46 = 5,232,617 ' 
313,442 796,391 





oun ‘a of 
sat C. by the: river, upon which | 
‘collected in 1844, amounted to 125,000 
Pan of 840 per day, and a total ton- 
abo ,000 tons. ese boats descend 
Mal to C., a distance of 800 m. by the 
20 days during the wet season, and 
40 to 60 during the dry.—Further details 
‘the commerce of this city are given under 
Beneat, Hrixpostan, and GanGes. vast extent of country, ‘which-would 2106 jew 
communication with the interior] A great line of rail- | way, is intersected in all directions by the Ganges 
G. with the NW provinces is about to be con- | taries. At present steam-boats cannot proceed: 
the East India railway company; but under the di- | Ganges than about half-way between ©. and Delhi, 
trol of the India company. The following : : 
of Lord Hardinge show the importance of this un- 
‘in a military and political point of view. “In a politi- 
j yy of the mails from Delhi to 
electric telegraph commu- 
from one extremity 
\ t great additional powers, | most suitable of the Ganges boats carry only 
; r, as compared with the system of | tons upon a draught of about 3 ft. of water, 
dak travelling. Sneb o facility would decide | only 6 er 7m. an hour, and are unable & 
k smpena aenerel and the members of gov- | night, owing to the constant liability to ge! 
‘up to frontier; or, if it were necessary to | plan, however, suggested by Mr. Bourne, of a co 
Uie return would be equally speedy. The | consisting in fact of several vessels connected by one.d 
dienes, and the economy with which the govern- | which admit of a wide distribution of ean 
be carried on would be greatly increased. In a | 250 tons of cargo might be carried upon 12 
of view, I should estimate the value of moving | water, with a speed of 15m. an hour; a peculiar 
with great rapidiiy would be equal to the ser- | wheels being also resorted to with the view of 
ents of infantry. This reduction of military | sel in running over shoals. By the use of boats 
be a saving of £50,000 a-year, on the low- | Mr. Bourne anticipates that not only might the 
untry, where no man can tell one week what | C. and Allahabad, which now takes on the 
y produce, the facility of a rapid concentration of in- 
yand artill ind stores may be the cheap prevention of an 
rection, the speedy termination of a war, or the safety of the 
No-one can doubt a a would be immensely 
5 Dut ought not to be pease sf 


be encountered 


he Court of The rail pany 
| of £1,000,000 sterling, which is to be paid 
: eu aeeane company by the following in- 
£60,000 has already been made, which 
¢ credit of the shareholders with the East Indian 
e incurred in of the under- 





Bishop Heber's IndianJournal.— Mission- 
. Papers. 


‘A, a village of St. Clair townsliip, Co- 

1a co., in the state of Ohio, U. S., 163 m. NE 
bus. Pop. in 1840, 135. 

: ANA, 2 ogy and village of Tuscany, in 

} F pyaabeem 04 m. NW of Grosseto. Pop. 427. 

_ Inth Be ssigtboerioc’ are a of the fine species 


ed the Porta Santa, and numerous ther- 


NCALDANA-DI-CAMPIGLIA, a village of Tus- 
in the 


. and 54m. NW of Grosseto, near 
the vicinity are the grand ducal villa 
and some thermal sulphureous springs 


} on aeyti a small lake in the States-of-the- 
} in the legation of Sienna, at the mouth of |o 
the - near Populonia, the narrow outlet of 
forms the Porto Falese. The whole body of 

a warm: the-springs which enter the lake, 

which leave it, are equally so. 
ROLA, a town of the States - of- the- 
the deleg. and 9 m. NE of Camerrino, on 
Tt has several important fairs. 

a town of Portugal, in the prov. of Es- 
Wm.) of Peniche, and 5 m. NE 
on an affluent of the Arroya, at an alt. of 

sea-level. Pop. 1,600. The town is 

for its sulphureous springs, of a 


85°, called Caldas-de-Rainha; and its baths | 27 


‘most frequented in the kingdom. The 
are in the centre of the town, and enclosed 

‘substantial building. The water resem- 
‘of Harrowgate in smell aiid taste. The 
presents few attractions; but the surround- 

is well cultivated; and consists of a sandy 

m red sandstone covering coal. 

; ae Brazil, in the prov. of Minas- 

near the sources of 


8 m. there 
mae nd + 


in tao I and ot, agree po 


“ <LDPRIDGE, 0 C tmanoi, 
CA or Ca uf 

gens the hamlet of Little or 1 

‘overham, N. R. of Yor } 

‘iadlehorn Area 2,734 acres. Pop, it 
CALDECOT, agparish of Norfolk, 4 

Stock-Ferry. Area 930 acres. Pop Rl 
CALDECOTE, a parish of Caml 

SE of Caxton. Area 833 acres. Pop. at 

—aAlxo a parish in Hunti 

of Stilton. Area 778 acres. eo int 

Also a parish of Warwickshire, 3 m. | A 

stone, intersected by the Coventry canal. ure 

acres. Pop. in 1851, 107.—Also a hi 

of Towcester, Northam ptonshire. 
CALDECOTT, a aie in ice 

poping 10 m. SE Chester, and 
f the Dee. Area 430 acres. Pop 

‘Also a parish of Hertfordshiregd m. } 

Area 318 acres. Pop. 49.—Also a 

land, 43 m, 8 of Uppingham, on 

near the river Eye. free ea r 
CALDEIRAO, " 

of the Rio Negro i in Brazil, hereon tea i 

Coanné.— Also a fall in the Madeira, ‘ 

above the junction of the Guaporé. 
CALDEIRAO SERRA, a pn : 

Portugal, in the prov. of ages ing | . 

the Serra Manchique, and 

the a of the ue. Is t 


CALDELAS, a town of Spain, i 
Po ee E cor in a 
st ae 

burgh, p. or Kirk tovtons 

Calder, on the pind road fom € 

burgh. Pop. 419 ¢ 
CALDE Pop 

of Edinbw 5 

1,489; in 1 

Edinb ‘h, 





; from modein. Mr. Fraser Tytler 
Eacgeew NE ei of the feudal 
as aad Oe tattered or pc 

] a t 
and deeds of cenhesenn min 
ts ancient tapestry, hanging loose- 
doors and hidden passages, its winding 
rattling drawbridge, all conspire to ex- 
gloomy imagery in the mind.” King 
n-armour is preserved here; but it is 
established beyond controversy that it 
at monarch was murdered. ere are 
‘our nt, localities fixed on by different 
ns and topographers as the scene of that 
d: viz., Glammis castle, a hut near For- 

‘castle, and Cawdor castle. 

a river of Yorkshire, rising on the E 
wneashire, at Cliviger-dean, not far from 
“pursues a course nearly E through 

ley to Wakefield; after which it 

till it joins the Aire near Ferry- 

ord, This river is connected with 

which form a junction between the 

d western seas, and a water-communica- 

988 the kingdom from Liverpool to Hull. In 
ict was passed for extending the navigation 
a ‘to Sowerbybridge. This navigation 

22 m. from its junction with that of the Aire 
er, near Wiikefield, to Sowerby; where it 

chdale canal. The Rochdale canal is 


ponigth, and joins the Bridgewater canal 


Y ¢ Barnsley canal, between Wake- 

1d the Derne ne Dove gr is 15 m. in 

From Ferrybridge to Goole there is a canal 

Jength, and 60 ft. wide.—Also a river of 

hire, wh +h rises near the same spot as the 

ing river, and runs in a NW direction through 

i Blackburn till it joins the Ribble a 

re .—Also a small river in Ren- 

which has its rise in the moorlands on the 

Of Ayrshire, and running E falls into Loch- 
' ints 3 

a] JA nga small river in Lanarkshire, 

it ig wei in the p. of Kilbride, and 

E falls” the Clyde, on the S bank, 

‘The Wishaw and Coltness railway 

the valley of ihe Calder, at the 

ove the sme of the age 9 

nearly 2 furlongs in length, 

and abutments, 


is a and timber 
‘secured in metal sockets. It 


) under £13,000. 
i, anorher rivulet in Lanark- 
2s from Black Loch in the p. of 


the moathiot the Bou Cal 


sir lacie ~ — 


CALDERONA, a lake of 
and pire ‘3 pe an? 
and nearly 
EL DES (Les), oillag | 
ESE of Andorra, on the i. bank vf the 
contains several thermal springs and iron 
CALDEWGATE, a township in the p. 
ry, and now partly comprised within the: 
of the city of Carlisle, Cumberland, and_ 
by the Carlisle And Newcastle railway, Area 
acres. .Pop. in 1851, 7,693. phts 
CALDICOT, a parish of Monmouthshire, Q 
SSW of Chepstow, near the post-road, and A 
mile from the Severn. Area 8,158 acres,. Pop. ir 
1851, 661. In the adjacent plain are the ruins of 
the ancient fortress of the same name. rasp 
CALDICOTT (Urrer and Lower), a hamlet in- 
the p. of Northill, Bedfordshire. ,Po~ 4.200 , 
CALDIERO, a village of Venetian ipoeeees 
the prov. and 11 m. ESE of Verona, district a1 
m. SSE of Illasi, at the: foot. of a hill. .It-contains 
thermal springs and baths. The French were: 
defeated by the Archduke Charles in October 1805, 
CALDONAZZO, or CaLpenasnn, & seignory, 
village of Venetian Lombardy, jn the circle and 12 
m. SE of Trent, on the S bank of a lake of the same 
name. Pop. of seignory 4,800. The Brenta \ 
issues from the SE extremity ofthe lake. 
CALDWELL, a township in the p. of St. John 
Stanwick, N. R. of Yorkshire, 8 m, N of 
and in the vicinity of the Great North of 
railway. Area 2,000 acres. Pop. in 1851,190, 
CALDWELL, a county of the’state of North 
rolina, U. S., bordered on the NW by Blue Ridge, anc 
drained by Yadkin river, the banks of which. 
level, and extremely fertile, The cap.is Lenoir, 
a parish in the state of Louisiana, intersected by 
Onachitta or Washita river, aud extending on 
W to Red river. Area 560 sq.m. Pop, 2,017, 
the E the surface is level and the soil alluvial. 
Columbia; It contains also a village of 
name.—Also a county in the state of K 
comprising an area of 600 sc. m., boun 
SW by the Yennessee river and bisected 
berland river. Tt presents a : 
fertile surface. Pop. 10,365, of whom 
whites, 2,171 slaves and 103 free cole 
Princeton.—Also a county in the state 
comprising a surface of 432 sq. m., drait 
idk Whee affords good water-power. 
er level, and its so’ fertile. 
1,897 





of Zwellendam, pleasantly situated on an 

mabe river, at the foot of the Zwarte Berg. 

In thei are — — and —- — 

a townshi per Canada, in the 

“caesar It is nee fe sack extent hilly, 

and Reto with pine. The soil is tolerably good, 

amd affords excellent hard timber. Pop. in 1842, 

wife! IN BAY, an indentation Of the coast of 

‘ the west side of the gulf of Car- 
‘pena, in S lat. 12°40’, and E long. 136° 38’. 

S Un a hoa a county in*the state of oe 

comprising a superficies of 700 sq. m., bordering 

the SE on the Connectiout river, and intersected 

ts. W by the E range of the Green mountains. 

‘It is watered by the Pasumpsic, a tributary of the 

ee by the ee of Onion and 

‘Damoile, and contains granite and limestone, and 

/ “numerous sulphur springs. Pop. in 1840, 21,891. 

; Danville.—Also a towfiship of Livingston co., 

state of New York, 229 m. W of Albany. It 

Si Scena, river, and by a large mill- 

ant the surface, which is hilly, presents a 

fertile soil. Pop. 1,987—Also a village 

| tonetiaht Marion co., in the state of 

el eee agen on the W branch of 

Whetstone river. It contains about 20 

be possesses some mills.—Also a village 

ton ¢o., in the state of Missouri, 117 m. 

on city, on the S side of Big river, and 

mineral district.—Also.a town of Shiawassee 

; ‘in the state of Michigan. Pop, 114,—Also a 

Parone of ve Canada, in the Ottawa district. 

of the same name, 5 m. § of 

aereth and 9 m. from L’Originac, which is 

for its mineral springs, and the waters of 

m an im t article of export. Pop. of 

g cg sere bts on the banks 

d river, partly in the townships of Seneca 

, and connected by a swing bridge, 20 m. 

from Hamilton, Pop., in- 

settlement of Little 


| A (New, ‘See New Careponta. 
eae 


ng rou cena 


ne —- of little practical use 
‘rom lying in the hollow 
tains, the wind Mowe teins 


once fairly in the lakes; but there is @ gr 
against a strong head-wind to reach 
from the rocky shores incase of a vessel n 
working or tacking through the lakes 
the consequence is, that 

ing practicable for 

erally in three or 


month is not uni 
The ‘evil | is Pom 
roceeding from 
what ought to 
CALELLA, a town 
and 25 m. NE of B 
Mediterranean, at the 
2,500. It is well- —) rr 
convent, and an hos 
blonde, lace, and 
brandy. 
CALEMBERG, a: 
of Erzge 
and bit m. 
some manufactories cane 
CALENBERG. See Ku 
CALENDASCO, a town o 
Parma, 6 m. WI€W of erry 
the Po. 
CALENSAWE, atown- ol Tas 


of vessels 
direction 





to be the greatest trade om: 


L lowest 305 ft. They 

_of about 7 leagues. 
RE RIVER, a river of the state 
which unites with James river in 


county in the territory of Florida, 

¢ an area of 1,100 sq. m., situated on 

la river, and bounded on the S by the gulf 

soil is sandy, and, with the excep- 

of elevated fixe land bordering 

is generally low. Pop. in 1840, 

foseph. hey in the state 

a superficies of 720 sq. m., 

and watered by the head-branches 

0 and St. Joseph’s rivers, which 

water-power. Its soil cousists of a 

; and it contains valuable quarries 

@. Pop. 10,599. Cap., Marshall.— Also a 

state of Illinois, containing a surface of 

isting of table-land and strips of al- 

the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. 

Cap., Gilead.—Also a village of M‘Minn 

tate of Tennessee, on the N side of Hia- 
T, 168 m. SW of Knoxville. 

‘a town of New Grenada, in the dep. of 

and 69 m. N’of Popayan, on the east- 

f the Andes, and near the l. bank of 

‘Its streets are straight, and it contains 

a convent, and a college. A large 

ouses are built of brick. This town 

of the commerce of the Antilles and 

Ayirons are extremely rich, and con- 

1e8. The locality is extremely warm, 


‘village of Hindostan, in the prov. 

Sipra, 5 m. N of Ongein. a te 

y= pe4 grotesque edifice called 

ce, | on an island of the river; 

e been erected by one of the Mahom- 
Malwa. 


IAN, .& comméne and town of 


Var, cant. of Fayence, 19 m. 
op. 2,232, Coal and marble 


.ELIANO, @ town of Tyrol, in the 
leand 5 m. NNE of Roveredo, 
rer the L bank of the Adi 


p. of 
Cs bal (is 
& 4 
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_ Cavicut, or 
kingdom, and formerly of Mal 
coast in N lat. 11° 15’, E : 
Seri: tam. This town, which is ¢ 
aha, is, is about 3 leagues in. vire r 
cluding an extensive suburb principally i 
fishermen. It consists partly of houses built of teak. 
wood, or of bricks baked in the sun; and partly o 
huts com: of palm-branches interwoven’ 
each other, and covered with palm leaves. ‘The 
previous to Tippu’s assaults in 1789, was ns 
one of the finest in Malabar; and contained four or 
five fine streets. There are few stone builc 
the fortress is of much greater antiquity than the’ 
city. The natives suppose it to have been built. . 
a Cheruman Permal. The coast in the vicinity of . MH hy 
. is low, devoid of shelter, and accessible only by 9 }} 
small flat-bottomed boats. Asmallear J sage 
tory projects into the sea; and though there is a good > 
roadsted about 3 leagues from the shore, yet, when. ~ 
the wind blows from the sea, the ship is exposed to 
considerable dam The harbour also is less ca- 
ene than it was formerly, as a great part of it 
as been filled up with sand. ‘The exports are cocoa- 
nuts, betel-nuts, pepper, sandal-wood, teak, and wax, 
When the Arabs began to establish themselves in. 
India, during the 8th cent., Cheruman Permal, the [ 


sovereign of Malabar, not only embraced their reli. |) 


ion, but resolved to end his days at the holy city of — 
ecca. C., from which he re ye was endeared © 

to the Moors ; and, in spite of the inconvenience and |. | 
danger of its port, it became the mart of their com: {| 
merce. Precious stones, pearls, amber, ivory, porce- 
lain, gold, silver, silk and cotton stuffs, indigo, 
spiceries, precious woods, aromatics, and fine: 
were brought to C. from every part of the 


by sea, and by land-carriage on the backs of ele - 


phants. When Vasco de‘Gama touched at the ci 
of Melinda, he was astonished at the ee 
received respecting the commerce of G, With the» 
assistance of a skilful pilot, he stretched across the 
Indian ocean, and reached C. on; the 22d of Mi , 
eo om = cower er Ee ‘with a Moor | 3 Bo: 
who understood : 4 
and who obtained an audience of ay cy gs Je ic 
Gama, who an alliance and a ‘tre £ ty 
commerce with Portugal. Before the treaty, 
ever, was concluded, the Moors succeeded in’ 
ing suspicion on the views of Gama; and the 8: 
dreading the effects which might result, su 
connection, formed the r2solution of cutt 





: the Dutch. When Malabar fell 
t he hands of Tippu, in 1789, he destroyed C., 

c the inhabitants to Nellur, the name of 

‘he changed to Furruckabad. He razed the 
1 id; banished’ the merchants and fac- 

’ commercial houses; cut down all 

and sandal trees; and ordered the 

in the surrounding districts to be torn 

f His cruelty to the inhabitants of 

i by Sy Tier barbarity. bene the 
rier uu, it contain ween 

000 houses. inhabitants are prin- 

a stout and — race of men. 

dun Voyage par M. Amst. 1699, 


Voyage. —Dalrymple 8 Oriental Repo- 


’ PORTO, or Cateponta Bay, an 
indentation of the N coast of the isthmus and 125 
_m. B of Panama; on the W side of the gulf of Darien. 

- It has 5 or 6 fath. water close to shore, with good 
anchorage. An unsuccessful attempt was made to 

i a Scotch colony here in 1698, at Puerto 

| H far river, the Rio-del-Oro of the colonists, 

oan ua of the Indians, flows into the bay; 

head-streams of this river approach within a 

» of those of the Savana or Savannah, 
itself into the gulf of San Miguel, 


| on Getta toa Soi within 30 
ne See article Micuer (Gute 


San 
5 Voxtdons a commune of France, in the dep. of 
ie ‘cant. of Fliers, 19 m. N of Demfront, near 
~ the Noirean. Pop. 1,363. 


7 wiht 
ees CALIFORNIA, 


e region stretching along the shores of 
ocean from the parallel of 42° N, which 
Be angnasy to Cape San Lucas in N lat. 

1 no pete is sufficiently defined, 
‘in piece of land which is sepa- 

i fof C. from the Mexican prov. of 

. but the 


at ga 
| fad toh 


Tater 
from San Diego to ita 
than 17 
considered as m 
tongnes. ‘The nations of the k 
who formed the original 
and village of Montery, spoke to 
gouge; while the Binguages of thei ; 
the Matalans, Salsen, and Qui 
San Francisco, were evidently fark fr 
mon root, A recent traveller in C. says, | 
has its own separate and distinct | 
is not at all similar to any other 
have ever heard in my travels amo 
of Peru, Bolivia, or Chili. It is, he 
means harsh, but on the contrary, their 
to contain a great many vowels. ip 
says: “ Each tribe has a different dialect? 
their districts are small, the languages 
so different that the neighbouring tribes cai 
derstand each other. In the mission of %. 
there are 11 different dialects. [Voy t P 
p- 398.] The pag re Lgermine re ca 
gene’ a a the Spanis guage. 
attempted some to establish a 
tween the Mexican or Aztec langua 
idioms of the NW coast of America ; yu 
guages differ in essential points; 
numerical words it is im 
similarity. The Californian Indians v he 
— ——— with the use-of 
had neither the oro and 
ae exicans, nor the Be omy 
Se ee 
me 0! 0 
which the Mexicans did by 
years. According to their fi 
driven from their native 
moved toC. Aq 
vided the nation into two op: 
a bloody battle, the dei 
he bats Ye and being 
r safety a 
this This 


oKe! 


pares 
oe 





SPGACR aan alidiaa gaa 


ire, Varying from 5 in, to 5 
uscular developments. 


: lighter than that of a 
characteristics," says Father Venegas, “are 
ind insensibility ; — 8 meee tags and refloc- 
y, impetuosity, an: ess of appetite; an 
‘one ~ savaged all labour org cg an 

ve of pleasure and amusement of every kind, 
or brutal; pusillanimity and relaxity; and, 
wretched want of every thing which constitutes 

n, and renders him rational,Snventive, tractable, and 
sell even in the least frequented 
a nation so stupid, of such 

5, and so weak in mind, as the unhappy Ca- 

‘ Jesuit missionaries have supplied us 

| detalla respecting the native pop, of (, as it 


wide-spread missions in the last cent. 
consisted of several rancherias, more 


: , according to the fortility of the soil; and each 

ja of one Or more families, They had no chiefs or caciques 

f ” authority was acknowledged either by tri- 
-exiernal ceremonies, Every family governed itself; and 
ural obedience of children to their parents was forgotten 
m a8 the former were able to provide for themselves. On 
however, they submitted to the direction of a 

ly in, ing at particular seasons the fruit of the 


ch constituted their principal food, in their fisheries, 
expeditions; but this dignity was obtained 


was inost 


age, by suffrages, nor by a formal election. 
ve, artful, or eloquent, assumed the com- 
his authority was established by the tacit consent of 
who quietly submitted until the exigency was over 
his direction. At the Indians who 


some 
const called Los Dolores, 
tants were very 
community had its civil and 
Father Torquemada, they had 
and sacred birds.—The ©, Indians 
peninsula were uniformly destitute of any 
the only distinction among the natives in tis 
one — of their ornaments. The Perieues 
rm ings of pearls, interwoven with small fe 
Menquis wore a ey braided girdle round their 
the forehead a curious fillet of network made o! 
they also adorned their arms with bracelets made ef 
smull round fruit like beads. Tho Cochimies, who ygu 
their hair short, had a kind of diadem or,pror Aorme 
bands of nacar, and sometimes of small wiitte round 
resembling pearls. Like several tribes of the Orin 
savages entertain a great horror for clothing. Pi 
dressed like an officer,” says Father Venegas, * does 
so ridiculous to us, as a man in clothes does to the In 
They looked upon clothing as effeminate and disgrace 
were highly affronted when desired to cover themsel 
offered clothes by the missionaries, either refused 
wards threw them away, , The women, however, j 
manufactured from the leaves of a certain species of p 
which on being beat assumes the appearance of 
threads, but which, instead of being woven, were me yf 
to one another at the top, and hung down in close a1 
skains and tufts, Of these they formed a petticoat 
reached to ‘the feet; and also a short cloak which 
Over their shoulders, Others formed: their petticoats © 
pieces of sedge fastened together with mescal threads, and 
their bodies with skins of deer, sca wolves, hares, 
These remarks still apply to the dress of their fem 
all bedaubed their faces with ointment, and painted their 
way of ornament. The Indians of the present day are 6 
scantily clothed, and in summer many go entirely 
women, however, wear a deer skin, or some other ¢ 
their loins; and tattooing is practised by both sexes. 
wandering people, removing from place 10 place in qu 
sistence, their habitations were suited to their 
Some of them were of a few stakes fi: 
ground, drawn together at the top. and covered W 
sedge; others consisted mere: a little space enel 
stones, without any covering but the heavens, At thi 
day their villages “consist of ms made with p 
with bulrushes; and are in p 


80 many different colours, and such exqu 
that Father Taraval affirms, * of all the nets I 





which was prepared 
in the evening. On festivals, the ration was beef, 
of them ate raw. Corporal punishments were in- 
sexes, for the neglect of pions exercises, or for the 
, As soon as an Indian was baptized, he im- 
ea member of the community, and subject to its 
whatever was he allowed to return to his 
~ His labour and actions were entirely under 
his masters, whom he was taught to regard as 
immediate and constant intercourse 
be impossible," says La Perouse, “for an 
extraordinary patience, to convince a small 
of the advantages of a society founded on the 
people; to establish that right of property amorig 
is so dear men; and thus, by the introduction 
order of things, to engage cach man to cultivate his 
emulation, or to dedicate his time to some other kind 
it?” It must be allowed, however, that though the 
of the missionaries was absolute and uncontrol- 
converts throughout this country were governed 
with the greatest mildness and humanity. The In- 
of the present day, subsist entirely by the chase, and 
8 produce of the earth. Acorns constitute a 
“In the proper sea- 
ire a supply of these, bake them, and then bruise 
two stones into a paste, which will keep until the 
oh nae before it is dried, is subjected to 
‘in a sieve, which they say deprives it of the 
on to the acorn, The.country inhabited by the 
is in game, and the rivers in fish; and those tribes 
the sea-coast make use of muscles and other shell- 
the Haliotis is the most abundant.” 
also plentifully caught in the lakes and 
“The Indians,” says Bryant, “ wade into 
Me win aa in hand, and take the fish sometimes 
s we have said, politically as well as natu- 
vided into two parts: Ory or Lower C.,, the 
_C, of the Spaniards, belonging to Mexico; 
ew or Urrer C., called Aura C. by the Span- 
now belonging by treaty to the United States. 
lin this article describe the Mexican proy. 


first. 
mn CarrgorntA.] Peninsular or Lower C. 
1 Cape San Lucas, in N lat. 22° 48’, to 
32° 30’.. From this latter port, which 
belongs to Mexico, the 
Mexican C. from American 
f iy the commissioners of the 

a 


although the lava an 

agus is decom ( 
w years, tornadoes 

pie sg and booting 

rain, that any soil 

the sea, and even the patches 

laid bare by the torrents. 

ridges are a few spots which retain 

and these, if wane sprin or 

immense fertility. [Hum h 

few places near the coast which are well i 

tillage and pasturage. e: 
Rivers.| The principal difficulty with 

is one common to all countries of volea 

a scarcity of water. The porousness 

allows it to pass under ground to the 
uently one finds few streams pri 

rol From Cape San Lucas to the mo th of 


etx 


a ee aa 


ts 
= 


8 
5 


. 


lorado, 700 m., there are only two s 
into the gulf. One of these, called 
Cabo, passes through the plantations 
bearing the same name, and dischai 
bay of San Barnabas, The other i 
which waters the mission of Santa Ro 
the gulf in latitude 27° N. ‘These are 
The streams on the Pacific coast, 
small: some of them are large 
machinery, or irri consi 

but mae of them are me pr In 
several large sp w 
rents along Pre som beds of th 
but when they reach the loose: sé 
rocks of the lower country, they sink 
sea through subterranean channels, | 
tune it is too, that the lands I 
tions of these streams which ran 


Seigtek 


the fmatey 


Climate.) ‘The climate of 
dry almost as tha® of Arabia. 
or 30 leagnes, from Cape San La 
air is rendered-mild and balmy 
From this to Loretto, in N lat. ‘ 
excessive, and the soil p 
men eee t 
air is more temperate 
freezes on the mountains, 


'| in the whole country in 


60° to 74°. The 
ead 





ayy 


tated here, by the productiveness of 

eat variety of fish, amongst which occur 
mon, pilchards, mackerel, boribos, lob- 
és, anchovies, oysters, and rl-oysters, 
the coast. the senil-Oiaiee there 

Be in the gnif; and the pearls ob- 
e of excellent water, but frequently of 

re. They are most abundant in the S 


tL iaecds of ae the bay of Ceralvo, 
e ds of Santa Cruz and San Josef. 


‘ in ay called oss, in 8 or 4 fa 
pearl- of the guif are reputed to 


former times, a source of great wealth 
ish colonists. The vessels employed in 
are from 15 to 80 tons’ burden; and are 


fitted out by private individuals. The ar- 


e 


ipwner commands them. Crews are ship 
Meera Bae Ao oy 00 Indians cod 


° for the oysters. A stock of provisions 


a small sum of money to advance the | large 


‘during the cruise, a limited supply of cala- 


nt 


“ens oy a sufficient number of hammocks to 
ho sw rae of ballast, constitute nearly 


0 Ol nd. Thus arranged, they 
1 Nagel having arrived at the oyster 
‘and commence business. The 

re to the bottom in 4 or 5 fath. water; 
pened sticks as many oysters as they 

6 to the surface, and deposit them in 


gto receive them at the vessel's side. Every 


oyster obtained 

he Virgin Mary. The 

in a pile; and when the day’s diving 
rs are Jaid out for the armador, 8 for 
government. In 1831, one 
another with 50, and two with 


soldiers, and ‘colonists 
duced a mixed race, which, he gi 
theiv persons, and by the relief from 
from the industry of the — tas at 
creased in numbers, while ae brutal 
dian relations, with better constitutions, ¢ 
diminished in numbers. The present pop. 
C. is almost entirely composed of mongrel 
Indians, Whites, and Negroes. In 1836 
ed to abont 4,000; but since then the smal 
another disease which had swept away the Ir 
has made havoc also among the mixed race. _ 
Loretto, the seat of government, founded in 169 f ial 
N lat. 26° 16’, formerly contained 2,000 people, at 
number is now reduced to about 250, an Fa ‘situ-— 
ated on the bay of La Paz, or Pichilinique, 8, 
together with the mining village ©; nif 
contains 2,000 descendants of ican and ” 
pean seamen, Spaniards, Creoles, and Indians. 
remainder of the pop. is scattered over the cou 
and all are living a half-civilized life. On 4 
coast of the C. peninsula, several a F 
ae themselves. In about 25° N lat. is the 
in of La Magdalena, divided from the ocean 
the long island of Santa Margarita. In 28° is” 
bay of Sebastian Vizcaino; to the N of whic 
is the bay of San Quintin; and N of that the’ 
San Francisco, at the head of which is ‘the 
ment of El Rosario. ‘The mission establishm 
which in the days of Padres Salva Tierra and 
were the comfortable abodes of savages, who 
excellent men had raised from the filth, idleness, 
misery of the lowest barbarism, to the cleanlin 
industry, and happiness of partially civilized life,—" 
were built upon fertile spots, ap enirys m_ each 
other by extensive tracts of uninhabited wastes, “little | 
— houses, where the plough, the axe, the 
earth, and the altar of God, contributed to the ¢ 
fort and dignity of human life, and,—so fa ) 
physical obstacles in the country, and the ob 
ture of the Indians allowed,—elevated the 
ep ene of their temporal existence, and ir 
in their minds the idea of their Maker. 
ernment of Lower C., while administered b 
excellent men, was patriarchal in its general 
and aimed at the happiness of the gi 


‘ expulsion of the Jesuits from-Spanish Ar 


Franciscans succeeded in their place; but be 

acquainted with the character of ) 
intentions were jn a great d 

their incapacity to meet the d 

These were succeeded by the Do: 


to the oul 
[tha ith hey ere 





i ger : 


. pl from which it 

Ha, and by the prov. of Old C.; 
Pacific. Along its N frontier, 
800 m.; along its S, of 500 m, 
eadth may be. about 650 m,; and its su- 
“at least 450,000 sq. m. The general 
‘surface is W vate the Pacifie, and 
gull of C.—This territory may be re- 
divided into two grand physical divisions 
Tage Nevada; the eastern and immensely 
n being, with the exception of the re- 
aronnd the Great Salt lake, and a few green 
oa the flanks of the mountains forming the 
di a wild uncultivated desert, covered 
° gnic action; the western division, 
ip of goastry stretching between the Sierra Ne- 
nd. the Pacific ocean, forming the cultivated 
bited part of C., and being, in fact, that por- 


; pa ae country to which the name applies in the 


guage of the count 
valleys which are ae arallel to ~ 
ge, and those which extend .eastwardl 
is among oy hills —— = a . ain 
ramento, are of unsurpassed fertility. ey 
, black, allnvial soil, which has the ap- 
having been deposited when they were 
with water. ‘The idea is strengthened by the 
rising grounds on the borders of these 
many hills of moderate elevation, have 
ely like that of the adjoining plains. 
erres that it remains unbroken by 
5 i the great quantity of water 
init eae: during the wet season. The 
the N part of the territory, on the Trinity 
-Yivers, and on the borders of Clear lake, 
it has been examined, is said to be remark- 
[ The great valley of the Sacramento ay 
n Joaquin has evidently been, at some 

a lake; and those rivers which 
spears of having cut their channels 
alluvial deposit after it had been formed. 
ia ot, possible that uy. 4 could have been 
Il in forming the plain through which they 
nea m the extreme 
N and S; and were ah not for the 

from the yowgphrag flow 


Sey eee 


the route of tte Gila. eae thi 
known, there are indi { 
Inable. ... The name of the 
tive of its waters; they are a 
those of the Missouri or Red 
Gila, which we know flows thre 
clear. It would seem im 
collect sediment enough in a 
colour its waters so deeply as to 
tame Me first core si and 
shores he probability, therefore, 
flows Ginough an alluvial valley of ne 
which has never been ex: 
strengthened by the fact that the 
bit it are hostile, and oppose, as fax, as 
ag who attempt to enter or e pin 
been their uniform course ofe t re 

all portions of the continent which have | 
abounding in game and the spont ' 
of the earth. As this v: is situ 
route from Santa Fe to C., 
becomes a matter of great imp. ort: 
Hon. T. B. King to the American ; 
dated March 204, 1850. 

The Sierra Nevada.| This sierra, 
tutes a dominating feature in the p 
of C., is part ofthe great mounts 
under different names, and with di 
but with much uniformity of d 
proximity to the coast, 
of the peninsula of C. to tan 
without a gap in the whole distance, ti 
the waters rising in 
the Pacific, except 
Columbia and 


is 


~ i 





; the state of vegetation and the appearan % 
antry being at the same time that of con- | water-mark, so that both Santa 
@ Tivers frozen over, snow on the | Juas present points worthy of cor 
: ‘dead, grass dry, and deciduous | military commandant charged @ith 
3 st their foliage. At the W base, the | that country. Between the first and s 
ean 1 uring a corresponding week was, at | of mountains there is a valley, trav 
a, 29 \ and at sunset, 52°; the state of the at- | road, leading directly from Soe 
sre and of vegetation that of advancing spring, | Puchlo-de-los-Angeles, and a ding 
fresh and , 4 to 8 inches high, vernal | meet its adversary to the greatést i ) C 
on @ air soft, and ll the streams |riso creek, the termination of the ‘joranda’ sero! 
us, December on one side of the |the desert, [mory.] Under the + 
was winter, on the other it was spring.” |and at about 40 m. from the ocean, it aa i 
t]) Both sides of the sierra in many places | very high peak called Mount San ir 
a thick growth of tall and symmetrical tim- | ther N, the coast trends more to the W, an 
mong which occur the yellow and white pine, | space between it and the summit-line of the 
ered cedar, and the Chinese Arbor vite. chain becomes gradually wider, so as to exceed 
ne Region west Of the Sierra Nevada.] West | m. in some places; the intermedi ral 
evade, and between that mountain | being traversed by spurs connectéa with the 
‘Sea; is the second grand division of Califor- | range. The principal of these “inferior ridges @x-— ; 
f is so different in character, so divided by | tends from Mount San Bernardin NW to Loban 
an il of the sierra from the great basin | nation on the S side of the entrance of the hay of — | 
“a8 to constitute a region to itself, with a | San Francisco, where it is called the San Bruno” 
tructure anc configuration, 2 soil, climate, and pro- | mountains; and between this and the 
ious of itsown; and as Northern Persia may be | run the San Barbara mountains, which ait on 
erred to as some type of the former, so may Italy | the N in the Cape of Pines on the SW side of the bay 
be referred to as some point of comparison for the | of Monterey. ‘To the N of the'San Bruno mont : 
i North and south, this region embraces about | is the Bolbones ridge, bordering the bay of Sai 
lat. from 32°, where it touches the peninsula | Francisco on the E; and still further in the 
2°, where it bounds on Oregon. East and | direction are other and higher lines of hills s1 
he Sierra Nevada to the sea, it will aver- | ing from the great chain, and terminating in 
le parts 150 m., in the northern parts | lands on the Pacific. } 
area of above 100,000 sq. m. It is Western slope of the Sierra Nevada.] The wes 
t of Italy, oiaphicdty considered | flank of this sierra belongs to the maritime region 
from the Alps to the S extremity of | C., and is capable of adding greatly to its value.” 
and presents much similarity of cli- | is a long wide slope, timbered magenta r 
actions. Looking westward from the | tervals of arable land, copiously wat with 1 5 
‘sierra, the: main feature presented is | merous and bold streams, and without the cold which’ 
broad valley of the Joaquin and Sa- | its name and altitude might imply. In length 
s—the two valleys forming one—500'| the whole extent of the long valley at its base, 
1d 50 m. broad, lying along the base of the | m. In breadth it is from 40 to 70 m. from the s 
be d to the west by th mit of the mountain to the termination ‘of th 
5 hills in the edge of the valleys below, and al 
—e of it a cae uaa f 
timber, pasturage, some arable mills, qu 
descend —and so situated as to be convenient for use, 
| Bryant, who struck the wide slope of the mountain being of easy a 
ie valley of Bear creek from | tical descent. ‘Timber holds the first pla 
lake,—*‘ from the summit of one more.| advantages of this slope, the whole — 
1¢ Others surrounding it, the spacious |:avooded, first with oaks, which predomi 
mento burst upon my | half the elevation 
ceof 15m, A broad line 





; ly i 
t of good settlements; while 


a Ee and meadows of arable land are 

hout. Many of the numerous streams, 

| amounting toconsiderable rivers, which 

ywn the mountain side, make handsome, fertile 
All these streams furnish good water-power, 

nate in the lower part of the slope is that of 
while above, the cold is not in pro- 

n to the elevation. [2 remont’s Report. 

Ve of the Sacramento and San Sees, The 
} aba rivers of that portion of Upper C., 
lies to the W of the Sierra Nevada, are the 

ramento, rising at the foot of Mount Shasti, and 
gin a pietsilingly S course through the cele- 

a a: ofC., and the San Joaquin, which, 
Tule or Tularé lakes, flows NNW to 

og oman the two rivers uniting nearly 
+ same lat. as that of the mouth of the Ta- 
and flowing by a short course into the 

#f the bay of San Francisco. The country 

1 which two aos on, ae Hecenons, 
¥: >a single geographical formation, 

: Se . long, lying at the W base of the Sierra 

between it and the coast-range of moun- 
aeross the head of the bay of San 


stretchin 

with which a delta of 25 m. connects it. 

ers rise at opposite ends of this long val- 
uae streams, many of them bold 


ars, rra Nevada; become themselves 
b Thee enoaees each other, meet half 

¢ San Francisco together, in 

5 water, jaalog a continuous water- 

e end to the other.” ‘They have a com- 
raversed by an interminable net-work of 
water, nearly all of which open 

and invitingly; but the unwary voyager who 
‘their seeming resemblance to the mouth of 
sired in lebyrintine ascend, is sure to become 
n e@ mazes, and i is not extricated 


@ stock of patience, and perad- 
ation of all his provisions. The 
however, when once dis- 


ronal pase car pal prone 

river are thickly wooded, being 

by a strip of heavy timber g 

in breadth. The river is de 

navigable to the Bntes for steamers ; 

of the year. As yet, however, no steam 

distarbed its solitud&. ‘The tributaries 

mento are numerous,+rising in the sierras 

side\of the valley amongst timber of hi 

their waters, cooled by the snows of | 

make a delicious beverage. Nor is th 

of water-power, the sites for mill-seats 

without number. Some of these tr 

the feature common to many of the 

suddenly sinking into the earth, and rei 

they disembogue into the main stream. 
al of these subterranean riyers are ’ 

Piumas, known among the Americans a 

river, and the Rio de Phy Americanos, ¢ 

the American fork. 

The San Joaquin.) “The valley ofthe 
river is about 300 m. long and 
the slopes of the coast mountain and | 
vada, with a general elevation of oe 
feet above the level of the sea. It pi 
of soil, from dry and unproductive tov 
and luxuriantly fertile. The prise 
fertile side of the valley, is 
merous streams, forming 
bottoms of fertile land, wooded p 
oaks ( Quercus longiglanda) in o ‘ 
ese sens - or 6 ft. in diameter, 
150 yards w 
monntains, pass entirely across the - 
the ay bee Tule lakes, ae a loa 
which, in the rai m, es ac 
from the head eee to th 
hills of the Sierra Nevada, which 
make a woodland country, 


latin, ds and 
ig groun poate, 


Saya 





PE Dalle detent 


4 ay 2 ne 


tthe hend-branch of that river, 
sh, diverges towards the sierra 
Pei about 60 m. S of the N end of 
lake receives about a dozen tri- 
! side, some of which flow through 
nd fertile valleys within the range of the 
ind on emerging from these irrigate a plain of 
lity and beauty for the distance of 20 or 30 
wgest of these lake-tributaries is the Reyes. 
taries of the San Joagyin likewise are all 
Ly side, On ascending -the stream, we first 
the Stanislaus; 10°m. higher up is the 
; and 80 m. above it, the Merced, the 

ary of the Joaquin. 
ern he recious metals in C. was 


o European na chard Hakluyt, who ac- 

nd Drake's aha pag in 1577-9, describing this region 
pour! of that expedition, published in 1589, says: “There 

‘ho part of earth here to be taken up wherein there is not a 
RS gold and silver.” In the beginning of last 

ce found gold in the sands of the river of 


time, In 1825, there were gold workings at 
so ap Drege and in 1840, a small thread of 
of Santa Barbara. In Sept. 

Suter or Sutter,—to whose settle- 


some of which, as on the branches 
least 2,500 ft. below what appear now as the summits 0 
tains. Smaller ravines from all di 

iy period referred, to 
now found were formed, the gold from bein 
hind, while the hed earthy matters were Bent of ity 
a portion is still liberated annually, though in i eae 
ties, is shown by the fact that the deposits are 
some depth, say 5 or 15 ft., by gravel, &., on 


bouldera, the 
ders of the streams. The borders or flats, here ovens ‘The 


mostly very narrow, and are soon scratched over. 
diggings * are workings in pov dry rota there 
of them, but not one in a hundred 
gular mining in the veins of quartz 
fitable, though few have done so in 

: ne irs nes been eyes obtained in the rn 
ply washing the earth pans, wooden 
baskets. With proper lavaderos, and the use st gue 
the amount could certainly be taken from ie weight. 
“ A person without a machine, after digging Perens 
the upper ground, near the water—in some cases 
earth—throws into a tin or wooden bow! a s! 
dirt and stones; then placing 
continues to stir up the dirt with his hand in such a 
the running water will carry off the light earths, oce: 
his hand, throwing out the stones; an 
for 20 or 30 minutes, a spoonful of small black sand | 
is, on a handkerchief or cloth, dried in the sun, the em 
off, leaving the ore gold. The size of the gold dep 
measure upon river from which Pah anh 
river having larger grains of gold than another, I p 
than one-half of the gold put into pans or 
out and goes down the stream; ob he oe 
washers, who care only for the present time. Some. 
companies of four or five men, and have & ou 
otha sn meg. Boy ich worked to muc 

refer to work alone, with a 


emer ibe zal a 
Francisco on the lst of Sept., 
Yields a good dividend of 10 to 15 dollars 
alae real th Fad of wrking fn ed 
e ‘et 
it soquires Caplio of Scat St ip 


the The er river, where the fine 
the dam. he Heather ser, where the fn 
Be 008 werneats the Sree ee 
are now engaged The Ayub 
of the Rio de los P 
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‘quartz; and some Inmps of pure ofa 


chiefly extracted from the journal of a scien- 
miner in the gold region in 1849, “Starting 
OY ok eel Want enter tae Yay o¢ tac Paites and por, 
: en jo, and pro- 
up to the straits of ne to the new town of Benecla, 
re you enter the bay of Sui (which I think is ‘Freshwater 
0 , about 25 m. NW of San Francisco. After 
bay of Suisun—into which the Sacramento empties 
the river runs in a northerly direction for about 15 m. 
‘a low marshy country. At this point the river forms 
hes,—one the main branch running a little to the east- 
d another called the Sleugh or Sluice. This latter is 
pone taken by boats, as it cuts off about 18 m. of a 
the main river forms: the country between the 
stream forming an island of considerable 
and full of lakes and swamps formed by 
the river. The banks, upon entering the 
id and woody on both sides, the principal 
oak of an inferior kind, the sycamore, and a 
ens which I noticed upon this 
en, and various species of trefoil. 
vill character, with a sub-strata of 
of the river abound in deer and 
feline tribe I have noticed only 
en eo ones OX Te nel ‘peather species. 
Sev canbiex.sa proc nok of erg lle verioty, wet 
i poor of very little variety, wit! 
f the aquatic birds. Ducks, geese, the cormorant, 
The land birds noticed by me 
the jar falcon, and the white 
} ocking bird with a blne plumage. I 
(ol pay petal meme bird of the rien xand. 
0 green plumage. lakes aboun 
of the , although they are said not to be so 
as in the warmer regions. There are also sev- 
A streaked snakes, but they are 
J abounds sal 


33 


i 


run in a gentle slo As yet 

these mountains, but a specimen 

white quartz was shown to me, 

the\Snowy ridge, It was 

the ore being pure gold, and 

beds of these rivers contain 

because after the freshets occasioned by the 

are reduced, and a part of the course of the 

the earth dug out is much richer b 
by the gold washed ‘pipette, 1 
eo 


With reference to the | 


metals, M, Chevalier 0 ‘ 7 es the 
a : 


press mes, 
may be sufficient for the 
equal to about 2 Ib, 3 oz. 
round numbers into sterling. 


America (North and South) is 
Euro) ‘ 5 . 


R 3 a? ately 
Africa, and Southern Asia, 


In gold—63,250 k@., or 
tn silver—875,000 KiL, or 


EES 
ue 
i 





ile charige in the market-valnes of gold and silver, 
on and unfounded.” He calculates that if C. by 
Somer ee ce sack & surely of gold as £5,600,000 
from all other countries), “the 
‘would wher all. only that of an average addi- 
1) One per cent. per annum, calculated upon ‘the 
th deg world.” 
eut, Emory, in Mis official military 
; Leavenworth to San Diego, makes 
n of and other mines, worked 
, but now abandoned, the traces of 
antered in his route. At tho base of 
in New Mexico, he found speci- 
ena and copper ore, very pure, but was 
¢ ‘by lack of time, from ascertaining the 
to f the beds. He was told that the ore here 
been worked for gold, but that the dif- 
ere gekeeiiver with which the ore 
- the operator to remove to the 
side of the mountain, near Manzanas, 
+ he found no better luck in regard 
ad the mine was abandoned. In the 
of the Mimtres he also discovered some de- 
er "i a Be Eig to be very 
mepper and.the specimens he 
enasersion, Those who had been 
| were realizing immense sums; but 
‘arisen between the miners and the 
out en masse, and drove 
fend: totally destroyed the mining set- 
‘all the apparatus. There still were 


of twenty or thirty adobe (mud) 
or fifteen shafts ee (yd to have 


¢ entire surface of the hill was covered 

es, and red oxide of copper. Many 
en were found, but the principal 
1 One or.two specimens of silver 
Is “obtained, A Mr. M‘Knight, one of 
turers in New Mexico, was the 
in patie On pe tek airieal 4 have 
a seepatéed to hi arrival - 4 
’ an agent e 
vey . utp ay shag at Sonora, 
irons for eleven years. He is 
ie expense found in paper un 


2 


ver of ex- 


another fs hoa oP kettle Sema ri xf 
in the lid a small brick chann 
ment, or chamber, in the bottom of whieh 
asmall iron kettle. The chamber has a 
In the morning of each day the kettles are lec 
the mineral, broken in small pieces, and mixed 
lime; fire is then-applied kept up all day. 
mercury is volatilized, passes into the ch 
comes condensed on the sides and bottom, 
into the pot prepared for it. No water ‘is 
condense the mercury. This mine is very ; 
of itself, and will become = — eo in connexi 
with the recent discovery of gold in C., 
extensively used in obtaining 5m It is pis he 
sent used for that purpose, but pres will 
some future time. 4 ‘ason’s Repo 

Region east of the Sierra Nevada,] Lana hi 
described the W part of Upper C., or that pr of. 
the country which is at present the great scene of 
foreign enterprise and immigration, and to_ 
our remarks on thé climate, productions, and p 
lation of C. have almost exclusive reference. B 
introducing these, however, we shall complete 
topographical details o epitomising the only ne 
moirs we yet possess relative to that portion of 
per C. which lies to the E of the Sierra Nevada,’ 
which are chiefly contained in the official repe 
Fremont and Mason to the United States 
ment. 


it and the Rocky ae says C: 

anomalous feature in our continent, the Great a Basi 
istence of which was advanced as a theory after 
pedition, and is now established as a 

singular feature: a basin of some 

between 4,000 and 5,000 ft. above the level of roy 
all around by mountains,—with its own system of 
vers; and having no connection 

arid and ge f inhabited, the 

Basin is that of desert, but with 





its 
r ly saturated with it, and every evapo- 
he water leaves salt behind. The rocky shores of the 
by the spray, which leaves salt on every- 
ice forms over the water 


especially 

incrustations of fine white salt; 

lake, at the same time, under a slight 

Water, present beds of sait for miles, resem- 
the horses’ feet sink to the fetlock. 


no perceptible effect. No fish, or ec 
in it; the larva on the shore | lake, after a doubling course 
valley, 200 m. long.—The Utah river, 


to analysis, gave the following propor- 


e of sodium (common sall), 
eof calcium, . . ' 
Soo. eee ‘ 





’ Dede: 
AER] EYES IN ORE 
ving the fishing season ist ely 


“aster, erodium, cieutarium, and several other 
th and full bloom; the grass of the second 


if sme 
ical character of 
C. rk Thomas. Fe sesemel in his work entitled 


California, states, that through- 

= tra of the Rocky mountains, 

Senda onion on are strewn far and wide. 

. not the “ne Rocky mountains,” he says, “which 
to 27,000 ft. (?) above ¢he _ of the sea are 

ed of primitive rock covered with eternal snows. 
0 hts epi westward enters a region 
Lest by plains covered with volcanic sands 
wing mountains of fused rock and decompos- 
the ith forests of terebinthine trees, broken often 
wine! clifs, and overlung here and there 
of extinct volcanoes, towering in freezing 
nds of feet above the line of perpetual frosts— 
in the heavens—clad in the shining raiments of 


0 


“The eeniy says Lieutenant Emory, 

So ead ‘to the a a distance of over 1,200 m., 

‘tselt the wh inhabite | M7 geo ae 
upon pop. ich inhabits it. In no part 

et can the rains from heaven be relied u to any 

of the soil. The ao estitute of 


are 


erm this region. These streams 

Fo Legend and sometimes by moun- 

vegetation, and may be called 

any: ose part in the sustenance 

of the earth is therefore confined 

tripe of land which are within the level of the 
eams; and wherever ised in a community 


Hie 


g from the SW, no doubt 
us, enveloped us for two or 
and giving relief to the animals, 
came to a patch of sun-burned grass, When the fog 
dispersed we found ourselves entering oP 4 in 
which had been before ns for four da: plain ere 
but we had not yet found water n fant ree : 
was dry, and it was not till 12 o'clock, M., that we struc! 
Cariso creek, within half-a-mile of one of its sources 
though so close to the source, the sands had already abs 
much of its water, and left but little ruming. A mile 
low, the creek entirely disappears. We halted, a ioegphnn 
m, in the two days, at the source, a magnificent 
ft, in diameter, highly a with pew | and m 
in its ies. No vessel could be procured to 
some of the water for analysis, but I scan a 
salt which had effloresced to the surface of the 
and Professor Frazer finds ft to contain sulphate 
nesia, and chloride of sodium, The spring consisted of a 
of smaller springs, or veins, varying in temp. from 68° to: 
This variation, however, may have been owing to. the 
exposures of the fountains in which the therm, was 
The growth was cane, rash, and a coarse grass, such as’ 
on the marshes near the sea shore. The desert over 
had passed, 90 m, from water to water, is an immense) 
siain, bounded on one side by the Colorado; on the W i 
cordilleras of California, the coast chain of mountains * 
encircles us, extending from the Sacramento river to the 8/ex- 
tremity of the Lower California; and on the NE by a chain of 


or! 


mountains, a continnation of the same spur noted on 
running SE and NW. It is chiefly coveréd with ‘ 
the surface of which in various places is white with 


spinelas, and everywhere over the whole 
large and soft muscle shell. I have noted the only two 


of grass found during the jornada, There were scattered, 4 
meee the Palafoxia linearis, Atripler, Encelia fart 
leas, Euphorbias, and a Simsia, described by Dr, Torrey as a 
species, The S termination of this desert is bounded by 
eate chain of mountains, and the Colorado; but its N. nd E 
daries are undefined; and I should ene from the ac 
pers, and others, who have attempted the fis 


trap 
fornia to the Gila by a more northern route, 
beyond the chia of Seam 


‘water was yet at some distance. 
“ Nor. 29.-—We followed the di 
and at 





the truth of his description. The climate of 

e C. is greatly modified by the structure of 

; and may be considered as presenting 

ferent districts of climate: viz.,.the Southern, 

hing below Point Conception and Santa Bar- 

mountain, in about N lat. 35°; the Middle, 

ng the bay and basin of San Francisco, and 

jast between Point Conception and Cape Men- 

9; and the Northern, extending from Cape 

Ho to the Oregon boundary. In these three 

ns, the rainy season is longest and heaviest in 

; and lightest in the S; and vegetation is 

by them. Around the bay of San Fran- 

ay rains last from December to April. “Sum- 

‘and winter, in our sense of the terms, are not 

to this part of the country. It is not 

‘and cold, but wet and dry which mark the sea- 

(; and the winter-months, instead of killing ve- 

revive it. The dry season makes a period 

consecutive drought, the only winter in the vege- 

ation of this country, which can hardly be said at 

any time to cease. In forests where the soil is shel- 

tered, antin low lands of streams and hilly country 

ground remains moist, grass continues 

green, and flowers bloom in all the months 

. Inthe southern half of the country 

x summer-drought has rendered irrigation 

nd the experience of the missions, in 

ir erous day, has shown that in C,, as else- 

ere, the driest plains are made productive, and 

1 produced by that mode of culti- 

With irrigation a succession of crops may 

throughout the year, Salubrity and a 

mildness characterize the climate; there 

prevailing diseases, and the extremes of 

the summer being checked by sea-breezes 

ig the day, and by light airs from the Sierra 

i ng the night. The nights are generally 

ng, as is the shade during the hot- 

Beceem Agree 

: ows to 

NW wind lasts guring the remaining 

It has observed, wah pet 
blows more regularly to the 

in laf.; and the SE, on the 


bara 


ce of its’ 

larger than those 
Wilkes of the Uni 
says: “The soil is as } 
country. On the of. 
to invite the agriculturist, except 
great extent. The »h 
adapted for raising flo 
sent the feeding-grounds of numerous « 
to which the short, sweet grass, ‘s 
carrots, and wild oats, that are sp ad 
afford a plentiful supply of food. The pro 
of the south differ from those of the no 
middle districts. Cppen on ndian corn 
its staples, with y assimilated fruits 
Tobacco has been recently introduced ; an 
form summer-heat which follows the ¥ 
and is uninterrupted by rain, would mak 
ern country well adapted to cotton, 
first product of the north, where it al 
tuted the principal cultivation of the mij 
this promises to be the grain-growing 
The moisture of the coast seems partic 
to the potato and to the vegetables cc 
United States, which grow to an exf 
Perhaps few parts of the world can p 
perfection so great a variety of fruits a 
the large and varied region enclosing 
Francisco and drained by its waters, 
hending the entire valleys of the Sacra 
Joaquin, and the whole western slo 
Nevada. “The soil,” says M. de Me 
in the valleys, 2 metres The 
are formed in part of organic detritt 
course, extremely fertile. The soil is 
grass covers it through the whole ; 
mineous plants attain the height of 8 ¢ 
the trees of California, if not the Ii 
— the E waus . the globe.” Capt 
“The valley of the Sacramento, an 
Juan, are the most fruitful parts of 
the latter, which is of prod 
dian corn, rye, oats, with all 
temperate, and many of the trop 
likewise offers pasyare-grounds for ¢ 
be termed the garden of C.; but all 


small streams and lakes serve to wai 
seasons or dps, not only 





from may be easily ef- 

from. will, before many 

their afd to settle upon these 

oe | of rice-bearing lands; or some of our 
find their account in investing 

rich p Hantabions, which baw can cultiv “i 
oa. by hiring coolies and other la+ 
‘at low Wages. Europe pours her thousands 

w Atlantic sea-board, and Asia will yet fur- 

er share of inhabitants for populating our pos- 
ns on the Pacific. “'Fhe idustrious and imita- 
inese will not make -a bad cross with our 

‘and inventive Yankees.” 

dat of C. is of excellent quality; and, ex- 
when drought prevails, the product is 

- Indian corn yields well, also pota- 
&c. There are several kinds of 

i in C. not known in other parts uf the 
“The most common is the Taos 

h grows about 3 or 4 ft. high, and has on 

Wk seven ears, which are about as large in 
bin of Europe. The crop generally amoutits 
‘but sometimes to. 60 and even 70 fold. 
is sown between November and March; 

y or June the crop can be gathered. In: 

é rae Tr maize, ty pri sort ~ cul- 
called corn, Both climate and soil 
favourable for the cultivation of tobacco, 
6. The oats in a joan resemble 
in the grain, and grow higher, with 

which; however, may be attributed 

9 the fertility of the soil and to the cli- 
‘than. to a difference in the species. 

that oats and mustard grow spontane- 
such rankness as to be considered 

n the soil. “I have forced my way,” 

rough thousands of acres of these, 

head when mounted on a horse!” 


z le 
ly found in the valleys, in height 
and even as much as 5 ft. Both 
dried it constitttes excellent fod- 


The beaver abounds in in pny i 
cularly on the upper tri es eb 
rye 8 are less numerous ghan fo} 

is reported as the orfy animal to be 
Great Basin. The big-horn, “mountains 
and the grizzly bear, both inhabit the Sierra } 
as well as the Rocky mountains. "The latter 
bly the northernmost range of this mae 
In its descent to the level country,’ th 
sometimes met with in the vicinity of the’ towne 6a 
the coast, terrifying the inhabitants, and 
carrying off a ‘sheep, a calf, or an ox. Capt. 
mont encountered, in his late journey throt 
valley of the San Joaquin, large droves of | 
wild horses, also wolves and antelopes.—The 
of C. are generally similar to those of the 
States. One of the most remarkable of the 
birds is the great Californian volture. i eenarte 
nest in the loftiest pine-trees among the mountains, 
It is from 4 to 44 ft. long; and its quills’are so la 
as to be used by the hunters as tubes for } 
pipes. The food of this species is carrion or: 
fish, for in no instance will they attack an: 
animal unless it be wounded or unable to w 
searching for prey, they soar to a great height, and 
on discovering a woun ed deer or other ani 
follow its track until it sinks. Although only one 
bird may be first in possession, it is soon surrounded | | _ 
by great numbers, who all fall upon the carcase, ae = | > 

iyi 


ert 


speedily reduce it to a skeleton. 
Commerce.) There could be little commeree, 

Macgregor ‘remarks, in a couutry in peer 
vernor had unlimited authority, and business i 
only be transacted by first seeking him, and’ —_ 
both him and the subordinate functionaries, 
levied under both Spanish and Mexican 
enormous, often amounting to 80 per cent. ad 
rem. Then there were heavy municipal dues 
chureh-rates, which swallowed up the at nea 
the settlers. Yet this mone: f government | 
them no protection either of life or property. 
Fee | piace imports were cottons, vel silks, 

ies, wines, tea, &c.; and the ex: { 
skins, wheat, and salmon. The 
of the inhab was cattle, for the 

the country affords uncommon 

whole amount of external trade was tri 

extreme. Both Spain and Mexico reg; 

tant province as a kind of Botany bay, to 
transported such malefactors and 

cians as they did ne: wish to put to ; 

keep harmless. This count h 


; — coast and inexhau 


»|A 


id not even possess & 8) nd 
that the second “ae lass as 
merican! All the 





grants 

ment in 1831, and pade'| 
for theig oo ; am maha} 

of emigration took place from Oregon; 
‘aptai Sutter, who founded New Helvetia on the 
o river, near the bay of San Francisco, 
pe Pt idered the patriarch of regenerated C. 
days the Jesuits did not hesitate to 
th American missions the practical 
ms of the Peruvian Incas, so Captain Sutter 
oll owed up the same work. He has made the 
in his neighbourhood industrious and tract- 
4 & wishont Aading it necessary to employ the whip, 
crete methods of punishment which the Francis- 
made use of; and he has proved that, with lit- 
means, but with circumspection and persever- 
ipion, extmordinary results may be obtained. Al- 
ready a ively intercourse exists between New Hel- 
the Sandwich islands, which Captain Sutter 
ad with his own ships. ‘This enterpris- 
an.emigrated from Missouri to C. in 
839. On. his first settlement he had some 
with, the Indians; but by the occasional ex~ 
of well-timed authority, he converted them 
le and industrious people. On appli- 
the chief of a village, he obtained as many 
girls.as he could employ; and there was at 
time a number in training for a woollen factory. 
bought up. the stock of a Russian establishment, 
rs of which wished to leave the country, 
ig of a large number of cattle, artillery, &e., 

¢ payment for them annually in grain. 

porte ah rexports of C., M. de Mofras gives 


; Imports. | Exports, 
450,000 


+ 60,000 
*70,000 
+ 20,000. 45,000 


10,000 

a 150,000 

ps exported in 1841 were hides, 210,000 

low, 55,000 dols.; peltries, wood, &e., 15,000 
iy aga ols. The business ‘done under 
was not in Mexican vessels, but in 


to citizens of other countries doing 
In 1841, of 11 vessels that 


20,000 
280,000 


oettied districts, - 0 
iately a good pie, on! 
finishing this section, bat would have a- 
property on each side of it : 
struction of the first 10 m. 

tlement of the lands throu 

instead of starting frgn 

would then pass t 

population which had 

by \bit the work would be 

country which the road would 

scription for settlement, more than 

and so far from the proposed grant 

likely to interfere unfavourably with the revenue 
lands, there can be little doubt the tide of set 
tract would ultimately enhance the value Of tie 
granted districts to a degree far beyond what the 
have produced but for the existence of the x 
years—that is to say, ever since the 

projector has laboured at this scheme, r 
ing contidence in its perfect — ith 
couragement, until the discoveries in 
his side. But there are still many difficulties t 
the shape of local jealo ales Se states’ 
ready to oppose the pee plan: in 

route that would run through their own 

in Congress to Whom it was referred 
simple as it is vast, and that they see no in 

in the way of its successful aceon) 


impediment to the 

ee © OS at 

which the road must be carried. 

any route N of Mexico, a space of fom ‘1200 to 
traversed, consisting of plains, m 

timber, population, —— or supplies, n 
titute of a that would contribute to 
the road on of the Pacific. But ib a 
longer any doubt of the existence of | 

cannel coal near the sources of the 

which is the route of the ne overland m 

pass, the Salt lake, and the Great basin, . 

the great plains, were there no substi 

them incapable of mp seg for in t 

cold and the snows deep; bu t these i 
required: They will @lso an 
Mississippi river, and thus ute, wie 
plains, and to the sale of the public 


for the wockinen engage Tee 


the Mexican flag, only a boat of | from the 
2 of government, was Mexican, | 6% 


at Monterey, 
as eee 3 
eat dollars, 





ie Is 
 ebingane jane rary ay 4 
ton of a line b Posey 


ew Mexico and then 
way is by the West 
on the isthmus 


an overland journcy of 56 


the Pacific. The road between 
been repaired by the local authorities 
the Royal Mail steam navigation com- 
steam navigation company's 
and Callao. Here, too, is an 
to San Francisco. Passengers 
steamer, or by sailing-vessel, to C. 


ths’ journey, and is a very expen- 
carried. Ifthe line 


of 


and deaths, as in the ( 
Indians were confounded with the ch 
totab number of Whites, Mestizoes, an¢ 
might be estimated in 1802 at 1,200. The 
of this number, so disproportionaté to the fer 
extent of the country, was doubtless, owing | 
to the absurd regulations by which the Span’ 
sidios were governed, and to the p } 
tization obstinately followed 5 
in general directly opposite to i 
of the mother country and colonies. “ 
distressing,” says the Spanish navigator 
catching a glimpse of the better spirit of 
cent., “that the military, who pass a painful 
rious life, cannot in their old age settle in 
try, and employ themselves in agriculture. 
hibition of but ding houses in the neig! 
the presidio is contrary to all the dictates of 
policy. If the whites were permitted to 
themselves in the cultivation of the soil, | 
rearing of cattle, and if the military, by 
their wives and children in cottages, could 
an asylum against the indigence to which 
too frequently exposed in their old age, 
would soon become a flourishing colony, and @ 
ing-place of the greatest utility for the : 
gators, who trade between Pern, M : 
Philippine islands.” The Spanish governor 
sided at Monterey, with a salary of 4,000 
His authority was confined entirely to the 
and the independent Indians; for he was not a 
to interfere with the affairs of the different 
but was only obliged to grant assistance’ 
claimed it. His real subjects consisted of 
military, distributed in the different presidios, 
were all the means he possessed, or indeed | $4 
to have required, for, keepi ng in subjection 
dering Indians, so long as of the: 
sionaries oat ee The Spanish 
previous to the American pes en t 
try, were few in numbers and in a 
tion. Accurate returns of the pop. of C. 
mage made; = recon mwa r 

r many years been decreasing. Perhaps 
ed in all to 6,000 or 7,000, ot ahi four-fift 
Mestizoes, nearly one-fifth Indians, and the ren 
ing scenes Eu ns. thw: Mexicans all liv 
towns or villages for mutual protection. 
had been turned. The Spaniard was no 

. Times had with h 

fierce adventurers of the 
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¢ English and Americans, he states, are 
ay seamen, but most of them are emi- 
from the W. ‘The location of this pop. he 
as follows : 
1.200 
800 
1,000 
800 


1,100 
‘Total, « 5,000 
Bryant, a later observer, estimated the permanent 


pop. of that part of Upper C. between the Sierra Ne- 
and the Pacific at 25,000 in 1846-7, viz. : 


© Pispano-Americans, P ¥ F 
Foreigners, % 


“aii Tyen 
podeyant, ' 


8,000 
5,000 


a! + Christianized Indians, sigh Bi 12,000 


sr a Con la 25,000 
vilized Indians ansiel over the valleys 
ento and San Joaquin, and in the 
_of the Sierra Nevada, were not included in 
estimate; and the Indian pop. inhabiting the re- 
m of the Great Salt lake, the oases of the Great 
| and along the Rio Colorado and Gila, and the 
Bahar these rivers, must form a considerable ag- 


ber. 
oa ne vigorous Anglo-American rule now 


-in this country, aided by the prodigious 

7 impulse given to the stream of emi- 

powerde by the discovery of its golden 

aoe pop. is hourly increasing. The num- 

‘inhabitants in the country on the Ist of Janu- 

8, was probably about 15,000, exclusive of 

ans. Of this number 9,000 were Californians, 

wammaeicans, 1,000 foreigners of many nations. 

ration of American citizens in 1849 was 

a at 80,000; of people of other nations, at 

fhe pop. would therefore amount to about 

y ‘exclusive of Indians, on Ist January 1850; 

is pop. will probably be doubled in the course 

he year. It-is impossible to form anything like 

estimate of the number of Indians in the 
estimate their number at 300,000. 

\already-observed 


one t 


poroli, 
attend to the religious exercises and n 
ther, But what was given as a favour was | 
right; and the Califognians broke out into com 


ting’ to many hardships and deprivations, 
of rendering this colony a permanent est: 


strength 
and civilize a barren and ungrateful 
that New C., whose shores had been ca 
ino, and were represented by him as’ 
tile, should have been so long 
would have most am; 
lonized, was not occu 


powers on the 

Chevalier de Croix, the viceroy, 

found missions and presidios in the Ports of 
terey. The expedition by sea anchored: #6; 
1769; but owing to the searcity of 

want of shelter, and an 


ed on their feet, 
throngh Old C., arri 


clearly pointed out its situation 

was established at this in y | 
ee ot th thelt pop. in J 0: 
lishment, are shown in the following ~— 





got 
and 60 
am, a New 


yority to him; and C, was 
nt to it a part of the pe States was frustrated 
merchants. The property of the missions 
‘among the revolutionists; but in 1840, dissen- 
between Alvarado and Graham, and in April of 
on again upsetting the govern- 


M ‘sprinter 
Tis for ° was 46 in number, 25 English, mostly seamen, 


1641, Alvarado obtained from Mexico a supply of 
sa military aid, In 1842, on a rumour of war be- 
| St and ten lexieo, Commodore Catesby Jones 
m | in 1846, the Un itup, When, 
ate ar bra ont, in. 164 in 1846, the United States, or 
‘ led by the presence 
wena! of wnt of Sontcre got possession of 

ral theeg standard of independence in C. 
n the United States and the Mexican re- 


Dow constitute a part of that country. 

i was fhotioed in the American president's mes- 
terms: “ Embracing nearly 10 degrees of 

“adjacent to the Oregon territory, and extending 
fic ocean to the Rio Grande, a mean distance of 
ft wwould be difficult to estimate the value of 
hey constitute of them- 

ry enough for a erent empire: and their ac- 
mesoed erty te nce to that of Lotisiana in 

i ‘tural resources, With a climate 


Ps of San Diego, Monterey, and the bay of 
‘enable the United States to command the 


ett commerce of the Pacific, 
alone, now employed in that sea, 


, CALIGURRY, a to 
Carnatic, 20 m. N of rk iid i 
A, a town of New ada, in 
Cauca, on the r. bank of a river of the 
15 m. ESE ofits junction with the San J) 
m. SSW of Novita. Near the mouth of | 
is a hill of the same name surmounted by | 
CALIMERA, a town of Naples, in the, 
12 m. NW of Otranto, distries and 11 m, 
Lecce, and on the road from that town to | 
Pop. 1,300. A fair is held here once a-year, 
environs afford good wine. 
CALIMERE, or Catymere Port, a pr 
of Hindostan, on the SE coast of the Carn tic, 
district of Tinnevelly, in N lat. 10° 174’, E 
79° 56’. It is low and covered with cocoa-nut t ; 
and unapproachable with safety under 5 or 6 fath, . 
CALINGAPATAM, a town and small ot 
Hindostan, in the Northern Circars, 16 m, im 
Cicacole, near the mouth of the Peddair river, w! 
at its entrance into the gulf of Bengal, is about + 
in width, but much obstructed by sand-ban 
1820 it consisted of ‘about 30 dwellings; and pos. 


sessed mud-docks for building small cca tg. 


CALISS, a town of Mecklenburg, near the 
of the Elde, 4 m. NE of its junction with the Elbe, 
and 32 m. S of Schwerin. 


CALITRI, a town of Naples, in the : 
Principato Ultra, district and 15 m. EB of An- 
gelo-de-Lombardi, on a hill bathed on the & ie 


Ofanto. Pop. 5,219. It contain a handsome } 
church, and a convent. A fair is held once a-year. 
Sheep and cattle are reared in great numbers in 
surrounding district, and form an poe 

of the local commerce. 

CALEX, or Carac, a town of Spain, in the 
and 40 m. N of Castellon de la Plana, and 11 
of Pensacola, on a small river, Pop, 3,000, — 

CALIZZANO, a town of iN oF Albe 
and 42 m. WSW of Genoa, 15 m. N of 4 
the 1. bank of the Bormida, ; 

eee re and ie of 
the prov. of anders, 9 m. 0 ermonide, am 
Schelde. Pop. 4,950. 

CALKERTON, a tything in the P- of I 
Gloucestershire. Pop. in 1851, 1 

preter ae a parish in co. Tip) 

SE of Templemore. Area 08 acres. 

CALLAGC, a canto sigs 
France, in the dep. of Cates 
Guingamp. The cant. bg 
1831 contained a pop. of i 
m. SW of Guing 

CALLA 





EY anv YETLINGTON, a township 
iam parish, Northumberland. Pop. in 


Pp a rocky islet in the strait of 
ay coast, in N lat. 3°, E long. 


io} ILAN, a river of co. orn rising, in two 


head-streams, on the boundary with co. Monaghan. 
Liges unite 24 m. SW of agh-Breague; and 
united stream, flows 10} m. N, and 8 m. NW to 
the a ter at Charlemont.—Also a p. and town 
in co. ny. Area of p. 5,634 acres. Pop. 
. The town stands on King’s river, 8 m. SW 
Pop, 2,863. 
yi in Perthshire, stretching 
ng the Teith, and along the Grampian range. 
in 1801, 2,282; in 1851, 1,716.—The v. of C. is 
m. NW of Stirling. Pop. in 1841, 1,107. It is 
a place of mere local trade; bat is much visited by 
t on account of its vicinity to the Trosachs. 
ax; \LLANSOESOE, or Canua-Susune, a town of 
j snd of pont in the Asiatic archipelago, on 
NE side of Dwall bay, It has a harbour, but it 
y and unsafe. 
SOOG, a town of Holland, in the proy. 
nd, on the coast of the North sea, 16 m. 


AO, or Coxzac, a town of Peru, in the 
Junin, on an affluent of the Perene, 42 m, 


AO, or Sin-Feuire-peL-Ca.ao, a town 
port of rap bey the proy. and 6 m. W of Lima, 
ch it is port, near the entrance of the 
ito the Pacific ocean, in S lat. 12° 8’ 45”, 
ag. 77° 10’, Variation in 1814, 8° 30’ E. 
by several forts or castles; and the 
h is the best in Peru—is sheltered on the 
by a peninsula, and the islands of San 

nd and affords excellent anchora; 

t oe Wnts are no roc 
14 to leagues in circuit, 
with clear ground and 


tring + 
of can be o 
most interesting in , 
Though built on a low plain close 
a magnificent appearance. It con 
the largest of which, built at the 
tongue of land tothe W of the t 
named Reale Filipe, but since the 
been called Castillo de la Independ 
large, round, but not very high towers 
yards are spacious. The walls are 
and surrounded by a ditch, which car 
water from the sea. To the S of th 
a smaller one, called El Castillo del Se 
war of independence these forts m 
ther 400 pieces of cannon, many o 
large calibre. At present they ha 
of cannon and 71 carronades. 
bomb-proof casements and a cover 
fortress of C. the Spanish flag was 
pendence was declared in all the 
South America. The Spanish g 
spe into the castle, ant onderfi 

eld out against Sucre, in a siege 
half. ti Sono 1826 he submitted to a es 
tion, by which Spain abandoned its last foot 
Peruvian soil. During the last th ce 
Spaniards suffered all the privations 
which a besi army must ’ 
pics. [Tschudi] The orig 
strong] se Beco 5 
stroyed and subme an 
and its ruins are still to bene 
water. On the 20th of Oct, 1687 
concussion of an earthquake, the. 
its usual es in 
overwhelmed C. and the 
the earthquake of 1746, this town 
devastations. The port of C. ai 
boiiiog at om sunk into the 
evil was nothing, com: d to 
trophe which pee 1g ‘ 
“receding to a 
returned in mountainous 


*, 





sin’ 
8 ity of San Lo- 
‘into three indistinctly marked 
jepembers of shells, of the same 
e which are at the present time 
on ey coast. Onan accurate examina, 
2 shells, Mr. Darwin found many of them 
“They have,” he says, “a much 
ore decayed appearance than those at the 
sight | 00 or 600 ft. on the coast of Chili. These 
hells ar aneorinted with much common salt, a little 
and muriate of lime. The rest are 
the.ne under-lying sandgtone, and are cov- 
nee thick of detritus. The’ shells 
is terrace could be traced scaling off 
ng into an peipenie powder; and 
‘terrace, at the eight t of 170 ft., and 
meconsiderably higher points, I found 
line powder, of peace dmilar appear- 
# the op same relative position. I have 
e upper layer originally existed on 
t thst on the 85 ft. ledge, but it 
al even a trace of organic struc- 
Darwin adds, that on the terrace, which 
the sea, he found imbedded amongst 
sea-drifted rubbish, some bits of cot- 
rushes, and the head of a stalk of 
Tschudi, commenting on these obser- 
im serena does not appear to have 
early ages. The fragments of 
poare been found mixed in the 
been brought thither by fisher- 
and often pass the night on 
, arks:—“It has heen stated 
a this memorable shock 
could not discover any proof of this; 
s far from improbable, for the form of the 
nly have undergone some change 
of the old town,” &c.—“ On the 
enzo there are very satisfactory 


oded 


within a recent period; this, of | of 1 


( Figs the belief of a small sink- 
beng: we Doonsend. yen 

evidence 

Presta chaeotin ec 

tion en ae can that evidence 

-soadige doubtless they 

History must 

n and te nt ae of 

dto. According to these 

more. or less considerable hus 

0 a after every great 
pe reset ibe b 

vgs of 


the remains of the city of C. 

in 1746, hae of the 

great earthquake in 1636. 

sinking exists in the extensive. 

coast,of the mainland and San Lore: 

Camo' In orf times this shallow 1 

producing vegetables, in particular camotes 

potatoes), whence the name of te ie 

strait is derived. The inundation 

time of the Spaniards, but before on tek eo i the 

great earthquake of 1687, or in that of 

boldt ascertained that the water-of the bay 

colder than that off any other point of this Son mn 

the worms and marine japan so. tag 

where, do little pr 8 a essels here. } 

of the therm. in the bay of C. during 75 pe 

Dec. 15, 1832, was 70°; that of the barom. 29: 

Between July Band Aug, 22, 1833, the therm, 

69°; and the barom. 29°77. "The English mail 

present [1849] reach C, in 47 or 48 days by. 

packet from Southampton; but arrangements now 

in progress will, it is expected, reduce this to BO. or. 

81 days. ty 
CALLAO, or Cautao-Rar, a small island in the 

Chinese sea, about 15 m. from the coast of Cochin- 

China, in N lat. 15°15’. It ismearly 5, m. long 

and 2 m. broad. Its E shore is rendered 

cessible by a continued range of overhanging, 

and immense rocks, which in some places rise ip 

pendicularly out of ‘the sea; while the op Sees ¢ 

of the island is covered with verdure, bs int 2 

with several small sandy bays, affording 

convenient stations for landing. These, owever, 

are separated from each other by steep an nae 

ridges, which render all communication 

them by land extremely difficult. At the b 

of one of the largest of these bays is a. tere 

ley, containing about 200 acres, “where | 

rises gently towards the E, and. is bo : 

each side by lofty mountains, the highest of ani 

is about 1,500 ft. above the level of the sea. sea. 


is the only inhabited part of the ining 


principal village, which stands upon. th 
he beach, contains about 30 
ey or the houses are built of stone, and 
with tiles, but the rest are constr , 
of bamboo, and have a very neat say 
pearance. 
CALLAO. Sce Cuam-Canrao. 
CALLAQUTI, a volcanic summit of the . 
the confines of Chili and La Plata, in 5 la 
CALLAS, a canton, commun 
France, in the dep. of’ Var, 
The cant,, comprises 7 com,, 
& pop. rod 8,742. The town is 
aay: ee 2,268. It po 





‘trade in grain, wool, leather, tobacco, 

hei ‘The environs are extremely fertile; and 

inding forests, which abound with cork 

are ‘the most valuable in Algeria. From 1560 

9'C. formed the most important of the French 

Mahim ents on the coast of Barbary. In 1806 

oe tegen endeavoured to obtain it by purchase, 

“for a time rented it, from the Dey of Algiers; 

‘bu Palle in fell into the hands of the French in 

18 t was suhsequently destroyed by the Arabs, 

ind presented but a heap of ruins when entered by 

ch in 1836, In 1846, 116 boats, manned by 

i hands, were employed in the fishery of coral 

this place. The coral trade is entirely in the 

‘hands of Jew merchants, who export the coral of 

bh finest quality to China; that of the second quality 

‘oland; and that known as barbaresco and roba- 

chiara, to "the Indies. —The French circle of 

©. is inhabited b different tribes, whose numbers 

4 to amount to 42,000, and who cultivate 

‘about 35,000 hectares of Jand in an area of 269,000 
‘hectares. 

' CALLEJONES, a town of Peru, in the prov. and 

Lima, on the coast of the Pacific. 


pa Brack, a township in the p. of 


Northumberland. Pop. in 1851, 200. 
LERTON, Hicu, a township, partly i in the 
hes of Newburn and Ponteland, Northumber- 

p. in 1851, 115. 
> or Chxrant, a large and important 
India, in the Concan, on the S side of the 
, 80m. NE of Bombay. It has a pop. of 
; and has from an early period formed an 
it commercial emporium. An experimental 
Tine of railway is about to be exeeuted between Bom- 
‘and ©., which may afterwards be pushed forward 
¢ Malsei ghaut, or to Alleh.—Also a small stream 
— in Hindostan, which falls into 
ite to Tannah. 

N , or CALYANADURGA, a town 
n, in mope Belaghaut ceded districts, 44 m. 


oe Sc of the mie of ea 
eorge, on the S coast, 2} m. 

ort a good harbour. 
n in the prov. of Po- 
m. SSE of 


the site of the ancient ra 
CALLIUCAS, a river ‘ert, 
rise in the E branch of the And ; 
the Pisqui or Pachitea, 40 m. 8 a 
that river with the he Paro.—Also 
of S America, who inhabit the | 
tween the E branch of the Ande 
CALLO ISLAND, a small i 
fic, near the c of Guay ee oe: 
lat. 1° 20’, W long. 80° 4 
CALLONI, a town of Syria, in the 
13 m. NW of Jerusalem. ee 
CALLOO, a commune and town ‘of 
~F rov. of East Flanders, cant. of ] 
of Antwerp, and 28 m. NE of I 
on sie 1. bank of the Schelde. Pop. 
cent is the fort of Liefkenshoek, on 
posite Fort Lillo. 
CALLOSA-DE-ENSARIA, @ ; 
of a judicial partido, in Valencia, ‘ 
NE of Alicante, near the 1. bank o he Al ir. 
6,000. The environs afford excellent frui 
oe ‘al neva to a ; 
cap. of a judici ‘0, in oo 
m. WSW of Alicante, and 3 
near the N bank of the Segura. Pop, 
extensive manufactories of charcoal. 
CALLOW, a hamlet in the P 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Pop. 5 
a parish of Herefordshire, 33 3} m. SS 
near the Hereford railway and 
mae: Area 621 acres. Pop. 129. 


CALLU, or Cauy Nuppr, a : 

which takes its rise in the mot 

27 m. ENB@of Seharaw 

prov. of i, inoseu’ 

passing Meerut and Balun 

SE; traverses the rate = 

and, after a total couree of 250 

tire extent with the Gane 

on the confines of Onde, a little 
CALLUNDBORG. See 





eden, Der mee 
ee heap pp oodingeangd 

" ,an academy, and a dockyard. 
and Oland resides in the neigh- 
Holsmo. In 1800 a fire which 

‘the town of C. destroyed 150 houses, 
‘of the academy, including its library, 
the public magazine. Steamers ply be- 
and Stockholm 8 or 4 times a-week, mak- 
e in about 24 hours. Mr. Lyell ob- 

ing proofs of the gradual rising of the 

th ge a this place. The fortress, 

had its foundations originally 

level of the sea in’ 1030, has them 

ft. above the level of the Baltic; and 

‘on one side of the castle, which is 

‘been formerly filled with water 

now dry, and has its bottom covered 

ZA, a wiown of Spain, in Aragon, prov. 
SSW of Catalayud, on the r. bank of the 


RG, a town of Wurtemberg, in the 

at the junction of a small stream with 
W of Calw. 

E (La), a commune of France, in the 

“cant. Saint-Chapter. Pop. 1,097. 


\LM! 'E, a promontory of Nubia, on the 


CAP 
, in N lat. 21° 27’, E long. 87° 28’. 


(HOUT, a town of Belgium, in the prov. 
‘of . Pop. 1,995. 
ipper Guinea, i in the king- 
of Abomey. It con- 
¢. Pop, 15,000. 
commune and town of France, 
h cant. of Naillown’ on 
f the Lers, 26 m. SSE of Toulouse. 
T-DE-PLAMAGE, a commune and 
dm the dep. of ‘Aveyron, cant. of Cas- 
W of Rodez. Pop. 1,397. 


tes with thé nla, ere and the C! 

the Balkash lake, and its rivers ny, and 
pies nate eae ae 
Bucharia—The Coschotes Freire be 
Tibet, becamé stibject to the Chinese and’ and wl contin ar , 
protection of that power, except a smaller r 
tired to the Irtish, and fell under the pore pe of thes ri 
Those under the dominion of China are estimated at 

are said to have derived their nanie;—iwhich im 

hero,—from the courage which they nae 

Ghengis.—The Torgots, or Torgauts, who ‘hi 


the Sungures, and had formed bit con into a 
horde, settled at an early period hf the steppes of the: 
received from the Russians the a er age of the 

by the interference ‘att 


Brit mary of them being disgust 

Russian government with the authority of thelr daish, or hae’ , 

returned in great nambers in 1770 and Dyn. over the river Ural’ 

on the ice, and across the Kirghissian tonpes ite into their ancient’ 

possessions in Sungaria. The first emigration consisted” soe 

80,000 fumilies, and the second of 50,000 families; Thole pine. 

families in the whole, or about 500,000 persons. 

fetreat was so well laid, and so ably pd soiree yo in 

Russian vigilance and Russian pursuit,—in spite of 

trom their hereditary enemies of the great Kirghissian | 

they reached the Balkash Nur, and were received by the Chinese | 
posted on the Tekis and Eli. Pasture-lands on the tweed 

of these two streains were assigned thefn by orders of Kien Py 

but the chiefs with their families were all sent, under @ 

guard, to Pekin, there to remain as — to erm 6, pow. 

mission and ble conduct of the rest. The present 

sessors of Sungaria, under the sovereignty of cee 

gauts, the most numerous body, and the Deret wh 

are unknown, These different branches, ‘ 

expulsion from their ancient habitations, pegs Bn sh beeome #0 npeagtoer M 

porated with one another, and are so assimilated in manners’ 

and customs, that most of them are ignorant of their particular — 

origin, 

The eg are pase, tape eg rep © other nomade nations 
Asia, uliar habits appearance, They are a 
monly of a middle size, athletic, and well-made; the 4 
sonal defect which is frequent among them phar they ar rene 
thighs and legs somewhat bent,- Pallas yi 
slender and delicate in their limbs; that . 





 pripemalnhiet teat. Bs 


. pag noche, ‘aialt aml nen aera yp fan cows wit wr & 
$ ae hd he clerey, | dered hy eet aly 


y despair. They are, however, 
the extreme, destitute of true courage, and 
. cheating. “ Within a C, tent,” says Dr. 
“we found some women, thongh it was diffienlt to dis- 
the so horrid and inhuman was their appearance. 
Two. of covered ‘with grease, were lousing each other, and 
ised us that they.did not discontinue their work, or even 
as we entered.” “The old women,” continues this cele- 
traveller, “were eating raw horse-fiesh, tearing it off 
from large bones which they held in their hands. Others, 
on the ony 3 were smoking, with pipes not 2 inches 
much the manner of the Laplanders.” But these 
in some measure be overlooked on account of the 

which they 
superior to the Mahommedan Tartars, Robberies are rare among 
them, except against a hostile tribe, and murder {s almost un- 
‘known. | great respect to old age; and though of a 
choleric and fierce when irritated, they live much 
More amicably together than could be expected from their inde- 
and migratory manner of life. If any one receives a 
of meat or drink, he divides it faithfully with his compa- 
‘and if a relation has Igst his flocks or other substance, by 
war or accident, he is always most liberally assisted. “A C., 
with a horse,” says Professor Pallas, “ with arms and 
may ramble from one place to another, for three 
» without taking with him either money or pro- 
he comes, he finds either distant relations or 
of hospitality, and 
Even though he 


i a mile in length, and containing 
which several of the more refined arts are 


way of yeast; the 

heat is applied to 

substance their rack is distilled; 
process in a C. camp, 

“The simplicity of the 

very charac’ of 

Their still was constructed 





iol 
on woh ‘m wrote af 
* 


Antec ‘and 1 all 


following with his numerous troop,— 
conduct as now the Torgots! 
over stones, and roug : places, 
along, and become lean, 
: covered with snow and frost. 
the droves trot over the snow! 
) 0 omens ane corne to your resting: place, 
uarrel between thee and the white Khan? 
a between the Yatk and the Veiga, 


) now retreat! 
| Volga io pee! is abandoned by the Sonate 
Mazak is now likewise become 


excellent 


princes, 
marched away over the Yaik. 
arcived atthe 


of Torgots, 
Irtish (Ertschis). 
it host of shen ld marching towards Altai, 
ncely women among you! 
o bring up ther rear of the horde, 
and ae eee if 
‘ this people consists entirely in the exchange 
oe boo for corn, woollen cloths, linens, copper, 
utensils, knives, and spoons; and great numbers 
annually visit Astrakan for this pur- 
China, free of all duty; 
bours the Mahom- 
corporated 


re “oy market-town, and ate of 

; 6 m. NW of Devizes, 

The said tendons pammeineme 
an w consists princi 

is situated on a small bran i of 


a branch of the Wilts and Berks 
Lo it. “Ite chief trade arises from su ly- 


e, hone 20 
dents the mniaale ‘of the Aiea a 
CALONNE, a commute of Belgium, in the 
of Hainault, 5 m. SE of lawson on the § 
P ive Freestone is wrou the environs. 
i LONNE-SUR -LA-LY preci 
i. Hy dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Lillers. Tor, 
piergl 
OK LONNE-RICOUART, a commune of France, 
in the bi of the Pas-de-Calais, cant. of et 
ine 


Po} 
CA LOPEZZATO, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Calabria Citra, on the SW side of the gulf 
rento, 9 m. NW of Cariati. at aii 
CALORE, the Calor of the Romans, ariver of ase 4 
ee which takes its rise in Monte Termin ie 
confines of the prov. of the Principato tray 2 ; 
m. SW of Montella; runs N to the junction rear] 
Ufita; thence bends Ww, receives in the 
Benevento the Tamuro on the ft, and ‘the cari 


on the 1., enters the Terri di Lavoro, and after a’ |} 


total course of 60 m., falls into the Volturno 5 m. E 
of Cajazzo. Its upper waters abound with 
trout, cray-fish, and horn-beak. On the banks of 
this river, near Benevento, the Carthaginians were 
defeated by the Roman slaves, B.c. 215. Thad 
CALORE, or Perra, a river of Naples, in the 
Ber of Principato Citra, which takes its rise im 
conte Cervati, in the district and 8 m. SW of La 
Sala; runs W to Laurino, and NNW to Altavilla; 
and thence bending WSW, unites, after a total course’ 
of 48 m., with the Sele, 6 m. above the 
of that river, and 8 m. NNW of Capaccio. _ Its} 
cipal affluents are the Celino, on the r., and the 
mignano. a 
CALORE, Tanoro, gem or Sexe, a river of: 
Naples, which issues from Monte Cerv: near the 
SE confines of the prov. of Principato , runs 
NNW through the Val di Diana, thence— 
WNW, and forms, with. the Bianco, the principal 
tributary of the Sele, with which river it unites 20 
m. above its entrance into the Mediterranean. 
CALORGUEN, a commune of France, in. -— 
of the Cé u-Nord, cant. of Dinan. 
CALOS PORT, a bay of the island of 
on the channel of "Talanda, in N lat. 88° 54 _ ‘ 
23° 6’, See De 
CALOSSO, a village of Piedmontyin <n ind 
as m. SSE ra Asti. Pop, 1,900. The environs: 
ford good wine. 
CALOTO, a town of New Gretista;Au 4 
and 50 m. NNE of Eee ie ‘an afflu 
Canca, and near the W of the Santa ¢ 
It Ne ae bo by the Indians in 
-mines, : 





article of produce, and formathe principal 
of the inhabitants.. A omg or prisy Mpieaa’ consist- 
ing in salted fish, fish roes, rice, a 
means of canoes.—A fort and village of the shame 
name is situated the N extremity of the pen- 


_CALPI, or Karr, a town of Hindostan, in the 
‘ov. and 125 m. SE of Agra, and 95 m. SW of 
ucknow, on the r. bank of the Jumna. It is large 
and populous, and is enclosed on the 8 and E by a 
wall. The fort occupies a strong position command- 

ing the river, but is inadequately defended on the E. 
<2 omnia a considerable transit-trade in cotton, 

is noted for its manufactories of sugar-candy and 
paper. This town, formerly the cap. of a small state, 
originally stood in,a plain at some distance from the 
Jumna, ut in rape ev of repeated incursions of 
the Maharattas, its inhabitants removed to its ent 
more defensible position. In 1765, the chief of C., 
conjoined with the Maharattas, sustained a defeat by 
the British; and in 1806 the district was permanently 
ceded to the government of Bengal. 

CALP . See Avcurra. 

CALRY, a parish in co. Sligo, adjoining the town 
of Sligo. Area 11,510 acres, of which 8,400 are 

“ land and mountain, Pop. 7,180. 

_ CALSTOCK, a parish of Cornwall, 44 m. E of 
Callington, on the N bank of the Tamar. 
6,183. acres. Pop. in 1851, 4,536. 

- CALSTONE, a tything in the p. of Calne, Wilts. 


Pop. 219. 

CALSTONE- WELLINGTON, a parish of Wilts, 

24 m. SE of Calne, N of the Roman road. Area 
acres, Pop. in 1851, 36. 

'. CAL, or Tart, a lake in the p. of Kilmacteigue, 


co. Sligo. Its feagih is 14 m.; its area about 300 
acres; and its surface-elevation above sea-level 455 
ft. Ib lies near the W boundary of the county, and 
sends off its waters by the Aclassa to the Moy. 
- CALTANAZOR, or CataTanazor, a town of 
4, in Old Castile, prov. and 15 m. WSW of So- 
ria, on nai aoe foot of which is bathed by the Mi- 
|} lanos.. Pop. 1,500. 
eae Ti (Sax), a canton and village of Sicily, 
the district and 5 m. WSW of Caltanissetta. 
v OA ISSETTA, Cavaranisserra, or Cat- 
TANI , 2 town of Sicily, cap. of the administra- 
ice and district of the same name, near the 
¢ Salso, 30 m. NE of Girgenti, and 65 
. It occupies the 
Romans, in an ex- 


Area | side of the Neorg 


is found in the environs, which a 
and romantic. : uta 
CALTERN, or Kavtery, a town 
circle and 7 m. SW of Botzen, near 
and about $8 m. from the r. bank of the 
CALTHORPE, a parish of No 
Aylsham, near the post-road, Area 1, 
in 1851, 194. fe 
CALTHWATTE, a township in the P Y 
in-the-Forest, Cumberland, 7 m. i 
on the Petterill, and near the post-road. 
1851, 244. a 
CALTIGNAN A@a town of Piedmont, in the pri 
and 5 m. NNW of Novara, near the 1. bank of | 
Agogna. : 
CALTON, a chapelry, ly in the p. 
Croxden, Mayfield, and Waterfall, Staffo 
m. WNW of Ashborne, and 2} m. W of 
Dove. Area 2,480 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
a township in the p. of Kirkby-in- f 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 7 m. ESE of Se < 
of the Aire. Area ‘1,730 acres. Pop. 
CALTON-HILL, a rounded eminence 
of Edinburgh, rising abruptly from the 
of the ridge on which Prince’s-street’ is 
forming, on the SW side, the continuation ¢ 
—_ by which ret of | 
street, in the town, is se & 
Newtown. Between it and the Prince’s- 
a deep and narrow hollow is formed, 
eastwards round the base of the hill, 
the plain that extends to Leith, From 
it slopes gently toward the SE. To the: 
hibits an abrupt and rounded face, in the 
ner as the Castle-rock. Its elevation 
at Leith is 344 ft. Its great mass is 
claystone- porphyry and tufa, 
fessor Henderson, the latitude of 
observatory is 55° 57°33” N; but in 
observations ['Vol. L., Tntrod., p. x: 
at 55° 57 23” 2.N. The lat. of Gree 
tory is, according to Mr. Airy, 51° 28 
ALTRAGH, a_village in the p. of 
Galway, Mt m. E of Castle Blakeney. 
Cc NO, a town of Venetian 
the prov. and 17 m. NNW of Vicenza, 
of the Astico. 4 
pw a eno and small 
of Ceylon, the cap. of a small district, l 
SW coast, at the mouth of the Kaluganga, : 
of Colombo, and 70 m. SW of K: y, in 
88’, E long. 80° 3’, Its princi 





C Boks ris eho a 

a county in the state of 

an area 6f 300 

Vinnebago lake, and 
Manitowoc 


‘m,, bounded. on 
i Pop. in 1 ae 
river, . In — 
ip of Pike co., in the state of Missouri, 
2,743. ; . 
; UMET VILLAGE, a village in Calumet co., 
‘the state of Wisconsin, U. S., on the E side of 


‘CALUNGA, a river of South Guinea, in the King 
m of which takes its rise 120 m. WS 
rans N,and aftera course of 90 m., 


the ro. 
LU a village of Venetian Lombardy, in 
yy. of Milan, prov. and 11 m. W of Bergamo, 
m. WSW of Ponte S. Pietro, near the |. bank 
ie Adda. Pop. 1,200. 

CALUSO, or Caxusso, a towy of Piedmont, cap. 
mandemento, in the prov. and 11 m. § of Ivrea. 

. 8,000. It contains a communal college. 
A MOUNT, a summit of the island of Cor- 
W | Porto Vecchio, which rises to the 
ALVA ,a department in the N of France, 
fing its uame from a chain of rocks upon its 
‘includes Bessin, Caen, the Pays d’Auge, 
and the Bocage,—districts previous to 1790 
d in Lower Normandy; and is bounded on 
the English channel; on the E by the dep. 
3 on the S by that of the Orne; and on 
” SW by that of La Manche. It lies be- 
the parallels of 48° 45’ and 49° 27’ N lat.; is 
nearly rectangular; measures from E to W 
. from N to S 39 m.; and comprises an area 
3 hectares, The slope of the surface is 
to. N; and amongst the rivers which have 
in the hills on the southern limits are the 
¢ Tocques, the Orne, and the Seule, all emp- 
emse into the channel. Its NE angle 
the basin of the Seine. The coast stretches 
| Honfleur, at the mouth of the Seine, on 
the estuary of the Vire on the W. It is 
ight, bat o—— on account of the 
‘shoals by which it is skirted. Several 
S present themselves along this line of 
my, Port-en-Bessin, Courseulles, Dives, 


Wisconsin, {c 


and surface f 46,825. oT x 
cri ge en Tand isestimated at aie ct. j 


of meadows, at 123,059chect.; the surface d 
Givers and lakes, at 2,793 hect.—Cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are reared in } 


ae ee, seat nonibers inthis 
dep., which is likewise celebrated for its poultry, and 


its turkeys in particular. Mackerel and herring are 
taken on the coast, on which also lie extensive o 

beds. Iron and coal are wrought; turf is pric! 
dant, and a most valuable stone used for building is 


Caen. Marbles of various colours are | 
found, and clay-pits are numerous.—The uf 
tures are chiefly hardware, pottery, linen, cotton 
cloth, lace, paper, woollen etdih, wad lL _ The laces 
of Bayeux, the silk laces or blondes of Caen, and 


manufactures of this dep ; and there are extensive 
dye - works. — The export trade consists in cattle, 
horses, poultry, butter, Cees, eyder, brandy, linen, 
lace. leather, stone for building, wood, and oil. 
The import trade consists chiefly of cast-iron, wool, 
cotton, and colonial produce. The most important 
fairs are those of Caen.and Guibray. Above 450m, 
of good carriage-road traverse this dep., the princi- 
pal routes being that from Paris to Cherbourg and 
that from Caen to Tours—The arrondissements are 
six in number: Caen, Bayeux, Falaise, Lisieux, Pont 
l'Eveque, and Vire. These are subdivided into 87 
cantons, and 809 communes.—The dep, forms. the 
diocese of the bishop of Bayeaux, and a of the 
14th military cts sok returned waited the late 
regime 7 members to the chamber-of-deputies, who, 
in’ 1834, were chosen by 4,113 electors. “7 yp. in 
180] was 451,836; in 1821, 492,613; in 1881,494,702; 
in 1836, 501,775; and in 1846, 498,385. The amount 
of public revenue raised from this dep. in 1839 was 
20,119,344 francs. The communal in 1838 
showed an expenditure of 2;645,849 francs... | ~ 
CALVADOS, a chain of rocks in the En; 
channel, smeniing. ahoss 20 m. from E to W alo 
the coast of the French dep, of Calvados, | 
the mouths of the Orne and the Vire. 


CALVANICO, a vil of Ni in 
of the Princi Citra, pode 10 aN NE be: 
yet 12 m, E of 8, Severino, on a hill, Bop. 
CALVARRAS, a town of Spain, in Ii 
wh Rad li ge 

> & towns! Franklin | 

state of Missouri, UsS. tee in 1840, 77: 

CALVATONE, a town of Venetian I 
in the proy. and 20 m. E of Cremon 
4m, E of Piadina, near the 


pele 


r 


.r0Y. 


aie 
i 


obtained in immense quantities in the vicinity of 
ikewise 


ethe flannels of Lisieux, are of leading repute in the _ 





os of C includes an 


ech 
et 
om CALVERLEIOM, x h of Devon, 2 m. NW 


Tiverton, near the Western canal, and 7 m. from 
es = il Area 501 acres. Pop in 1841, 
n 
STOALVBRLLY, a parish in the W. R. of York- 
‘shire, 6 m. NW of Leeds, and § of the river Aire. 
‘Area 8,998 acres. Pop. in 1841, 21,039; in 1851, 
24,487. See also Carvety. 
CALVERLEY-WITH-PARSLEY, a township 
‘in the p. of Calverley, W. R. of Yorkshire, Area 
8,500 acres. Pop. in 1851, 4,892. 
~CALVERSTOWN, a village i in the p. of Davids- 
town, co, Kildare, 1m. NE of Ballytore. Pop. 
- CALVERT, a county in the state of Maryland, 
U8. » comprising a superficies of 264 sq. m., bounded 
BS the E esapeake bay. It is rather hilly. 
in 1830, 8,899; ita 1840, 9,229, of whom 8,585 
¢ whites, 4,270 ‘slaves, and 1 ATA free coloured. 
., Prinee Frederick Town. 
VERTON, a parish of Buckinghamshire, 1 
ie :8 of Stony- “Stratford, 8 of the Yafe and near the 
“Buckingham canal. ‘Area 1,980 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 3; in 1851, 503.—Also a parish of Notting- 
6k m. NNE of Nottingham, near a branch 
of the Trent. Area 3, 320 acres. Pop., inclusive of 
“manor of Satterford, in 1851, 1,427. 
CALVERT’S ISLAND, an island of the N Pa- 
oa A gh New As nba ‘archipelago, i in N lat. 51° 
 CALV or KAWEN ISLANDS, a group 
‘the N Pacific, in Marshall archipelago, i in N lat. 
', E long. 171°. 
ALVI, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
town of the island of Corsica. The arrond. con- 
' an’ area of 100,293 hectares, comprising the 
t. of Algajola, Belgodere, Calenzana, Calvi, Tle- 
», and Olini-et-Cap ella. Pop. in 1831, 20,441; 
6, 21,469; in 1846, 24,335. The cant. con- 
com. of Calvi only. The town is situated 
4 peninsula, and on-the’S side of the 
) same name, on the NW side of the 
. in "ond 1,151; in vol 1,457. It is 
fied, and possesses a harbour and 


the dep. of Gard, cant. of § 

SW of Nimes. hor etn Ite ci 

consistorial church, and 

of tartar, and a 

chiefly claret—the asia of the lo 
ST a ot 

an m of t on : 

Marano, in pes wer wre 10% 

jossesses a handsome parish \ 

aot of Dominico and Nicolas ‘Viareati 
CALVORDE, or Katvorpr, a town of 

wick, on the Ohra, 22 m. NNW of 

40 m. ENE of Brunswick. ag 
CALW, a village of Wurtem 

the Schwarawald. } 
CALWICH, a township in the p. of J 

Staffordshire, 3h m. SW of Ashi 

river Dove, Pop. in 1851, 121. a 
CALZADA, a town of Spain, in New 

the prov. and 15 m. SSE of Oladad 

town in the prov. and 25 m. WSW of 

a town in the prov. and 10 m, NNW of § 
CALZADA (La), a town of : iat | 

dura, in the prov, and 68 m. ENE of Bada 

88 m. NE of Merida. Pop. 2,500.—Also 3 

Old Castile, in the prov. of Dees m. } 

Briviesca. 
CALZADA DE OROPESA, a town 

New seen = in the soe and 70 m.' of T 

A, pce 0! 

in the prov. and 50 m. SSE ee oe 

WNW of Llerena.— Also towns in the 

20 m. NW and 12 m. SW of : 
CALZADILLA DE CORIA, a town 

Estremadura, in the prov. of Caures. — 
CALZARELLO, a hamlet of the isla 

cant. of Luri, on the E coast. It po 

port. o) lg ra) 
CAM, a parish of Gloncester 

Dursley. pm 2,946 acres. — 
CAM, or Granta, a river of 

which rises in several small serene 


Cambridge, and falls i 
rrid smenplre alfout 3} m. S of E 


of nearly 40 m. 
CAMA, a town of Sw 


itzerland, in 
Grisons, in the Val Misocco, ae 
Moesa, 8 m. ENE of Roveredo, and \ 
Bellinzona. 

CAMAGUAN, $ neo of Ven 


of Apure, on of the J ortu 
above the 


20 m. NN 





8 S, a group of islands in 
aed, nea the N coast of the ‘sland of 
: , or Marajo, in N lat. 0° 15’, and W long 49°. 
pos mate a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 

Bahia, comarca of ‘Ilheos, on the 1. bank and near 

ESS the Acarahi, by which it carries on an 
with Bahia in coffee, rice, mandioca, 

. The district contains about 2,000 inha- 

i Aéarahi flows into,a bay known as 
2 ‘of C., on which there is a Small island which 
so bears the name of the town. 
ane ‘A, a prov. and town of Pera, in the in- 
siya p. of Arequipa. The prov. is bounded 
+5 wie Bodh i of Ica; ee 
; of Parinacochas an Condgsuyos; on the § 

e pro’ + of Collahuas; and on the § and W by 
‘It is 75 m. in length, and 42 m. in 
consists of valleys the greater number 

‘run towards the coast, and form the chan- 
‘considerable streams. Excepting in the 

first months of the year, rain rarely occurs, 

id the ee of the climate seldom exceeds 
Ppa F. ‘The principal productions of the 
pimento, figs and other fruits, grain, oil, 

Joe teddy. Gold exists in considerable 
uantities, but is “Tittle wrought. There are also 
ome copper-mines in the lofty mountain of Huan- 

: {The aban rock-erystals of different colours abound. 
gre ad are divided into 14 tribes, distin- 

the name of the valleys in which they 

: y are oe poor, and subsist chiefly 
figs and fis e town of C., the cap. of 

: Sapee rove is denned ‘in a fertile plain, near 
‘entrance apeiy the river of the same name into the 

acific, and 90 m. WNW of Arequipa. It was for- 

of considerable importance. Pop. 1,500.— 

fiver rises in the § extremity of the Cordillera 

ibe inte finds its way to the Pacific through 


; a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
auk hg Rio Negro, 80 leagues 


VCHE, a eng the cap. of Clinton co. 
‘and 60 m, E of Iowa, on the W side of 


Re see \ 
y \N, a river in the 

ing nf Hee 

2a ‘throngh the district of C. to the 

by canoes to some ex- 


is | and horses roam at 


‘ A, a tifer of Brazil, in the on 
Parahiba, which falls ingo the séa three Ie 8 to 
ooh rants of es ee iitovt 

ET, a commune 0} France, in dep, of » 

Finisttre, cant. of Crozon, on the r. bank of the” 
Aulne, and near the extremity of the’ 

which lies between the of Brest on the N, | 
and the bay of Donarnonez on the 8. Pop, 1,008.” 
It possesses a small port. Extensive fisheries of © } 
pilchard are carried on in the adjacent sea.—Also a || 
commune in the dep. of Vaucluse, cant. of : 

2,216. 


Pop. 

ARIS, or Pont-Ds- Camants, a sasaemc’ 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. of AAyey~) ] 
ron, arrond, of Saint-Affrique. The cant. com 
9 com., and in 1881 contained a pop. of 10,118,» 
The town is situated at the foot of » mountain on’ 
the r. bank of the Dourdon, by which«river it is’! . 
separated from the faubourg of Cloque, 15m. 8 of” 
Saint-Affrique, and 44 m. SSE of ‘ithodez, ‘Pop. 
2,679. It contains a Protestant church, and pos-~ 
sesses manufactories of cloth, hosiery, ‘and other — 
woollen articles. It has also two mineral springs. 

CAMARGA, a town of Mexico, in the prov. of 
Tamaulipas, on the r. bank of the Rio Bravo del’ 
Norte, 80 m. WNW of the entrance of that river 
into the gulf of Mexico, and 70 m. WNW) of El 
Refrigi 0. Misa i ad 

~CAMARGOS, a town of Brazil, in the are of 
Minas-Geracs, 2 leagues N of Marianna. = =” 

CAMARGUE (La), an island, or rather a group 
of islands, separated from each other by canals, be-” 
longing to the French dep. of the i ren ‘of the) 
Rhone, arrond. of Arles, partly in the cant, of 
Saintes Maries, partly in that of Arles. It is formed’ 
by the two principal mouths of the Rhone, of which” 
the Petit Rhone, forming its N and W side, has a» 
length of 144 metres from the bridge of 
=. aes -_ oe — or main stream, 
forming the E side, a len 149 metres; and 
from its fertility has been the Delta of France. 
Its length from N to 8 is 27 m.; its breadth | 
to W 5 og eon and it comprises @ 
face of 74,200 tares, of which, in 1826, 12,6000 
were under cultivation, 81,300 in natural 
10,400 in marshes, and 19,900 in lakes and salt 
It is divided into 9 communes, compris a , 
villages. The land in cultivation lies c! ly 
coast, the interior porns, Servers + waste g 
impregnated with say, but fertile, aid 
Sef tae abn RT ot ‘Aan 


ca 





tl the ase of tha ve soon en | 
8vo., Patis, 1826. 


4 x ‘ le , Fi 
N act tng kage! oapiry Sbtid nountaii 
2 prov. and 50 m. SW of rise by a continuous slope from the | 
r of the. ‘name, which falls into the | view it is found to consist of a succe 
elli. with intervening valleys of the richest 
in, in Galicia, in} whole district indicates ¥ 4 
Coruna, on the | mountains appear to be i 
of the same name. Pop. 2,000. | Fernando Po, Prince’s island, St. 
port, but difficult of access, and | nabona which lie to the SSW. 
CAMAROSQUE, a town of P 
+. . CAMARINES, a proy. of the island of Luzon, in the | of the Pampas del Sacramento, on tl 
_ Asiatic archipelago, consisting of the [ent which | river of the same name, 40 m. SW of ii 
of 


forms the SE portion of the island, and which is | with the Apo-Paro. 
eted with the body of the island by an isthmus| CAMBADAO (Anta), a town 

12 m. in breadth. “It is generally mountainous, | the prov. of Beira, comarca and 19 m. N of 

: tains several voleanoes. The principal stream | and 33 m. NE of Coimbra, on the r, 

which it possesses is the Naga; but it encloses several | Imontorio. It es some 

Jakes, and has some thermal and petrifying springs. | CAMBADOS, a town of Spain, ' 

_ The harbours, of which there are several, are excel- | partido, in Galicia, prov. and 20 m. Vi 

; a bays and roadsteads commodious and | the S coast of the bay of Arosa, at the mouth of t 

fe. The soil produces rice, tobacco, dye-woods, | small river Umia. bah 

timber, &e., and the coasts abound with fish. The | CAMBAGA, a town of Senegambia, in | 

’ inhabitants are tall, strong, and courageous, and |} dom of Futa-Jallon, on one of the h ; 
they manufacture varieties of stuffs, and hats of the | the Tankisso, 30 m. NE of Timbo. that 

filaments of the palm-tree. The mountaineers are| CAMBAMBE FORT, a fort of A 

chiefly Papous, subdivided into several tribes. The | N bank of the Coanza, near the falls of 
a egg subject to Spanish sway is estimated at | and 150 m. E of its entrance into the Ai 
164, The bishop and alcade reside at Naga, but} CAMBAT, a prov. of Abyssinia, in the | 
the of the prov. is Caceres. the country of the Galla. It is | 
\RINIAGUAS, a town of Peru, in the dis- | ous, but fertile. It contains a mixed pop. 

oy Lap Pampas del Sacramento, or Pajonal, | Christians, and Mahommedans, The cay 
near the r. bank of the Apo-Paro, 90 m. NNW of} C AY, Campavt, Kampayan, or 


)CAMARIOCA SIERRA, a range of mountains | Ahmedabad, in N lat. 22° 21, E 
in the island of Cuba, and forming a portion of the | ated about a league from the gulf of | 


the confluence of the Apurimac. a city of Hindostan, in Guzerat, the 
central chain which intersects the island in its entire | npon the N bank of the river ; 


bir ahi, 72 m. NNW of Surat. This ci 
-CAMARNEIRA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. | with a strong wall, about 5 m. ine 
23 m. NW of Coimbra. there are 12 gates. The streets, h are. 

ia IN (ALtTo DEL), a town of the republic, | large, had separate gates at the entr ea 
- and in the intendancy of Mexico, 40 m. NNE of | and these were shut night; bi 

’ ft only a few remain. The whic 
ei CAPE, a headland of Guatemala, | built, are chiefly of stone, brick, or m 
a N coast, in N lat. 16°, and W long. 85° 5’. pee edifices of a public nature, a 
(CAM and port of Bolivia, in palace, the chief mosgq 

the: intend and 246 m. SE of Arequipa, prov. | Hi 

of Arica, at the entrance of a small 
into the Paci 
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are black, white, and red in Shade 


w to the scarlet. Great 

and fraits of different kinds were 

different parts-of the East. Cotton, 

yare its chief exports at present.— 

1 supposes this place to be the Asta- 

f Ptolemy. In 1780 it was tributary to the 

as, but it now belongs to the East India 
ny. Though the commerce of C. has suffered 
diminution, it is still very considerable; and 
estimated at 10,000, amongst whom are 
families. The natives of the country, 

the Banjans, who devote themselves to 
Pursuits, and who halve a perfect know- 


‘Diu, Goa, Cochin; Acheen, Bantam, Ba- 
coast of Coromandel, Persia, and the 
hes’s Oriental Memoirs.—Rennell’s Me- 


gy Journal. 

a deep indentation of the NW coast of 
a8 extremity of the peninsula of Guze- 
ioe above city, —a distance of 130 m 
coast of Guzerat on the W, and by that 
ear to the city of C. the tides run with ex- 
at the rate of 6m an hour: at high water 
water leave the gulf dry for 7 leagues be- 
m. to the E of C, the breadth of the gulf is 
"ain completely ‘ary at ebb tide; but the 
th mud and quicksands, so as to render a 
without a guide extremely dangerous. Both in 
b Ae paigh ah G.the bore or rash of the tide is nearly as 
‘as that at the month of the Indus and Ganges. The depth 
in C. is supposed to have been gradually di- 
200 years. The river Jumbaisir runs 
to the § of C.; on it stands at of 
Neruda also falls into this part of the 
town of Baroach. ‘The Cambay coast of 
we approach further to the S, to the 
become more level. The sands and 
of the gulf are liable to shift under the vio- 
A number of small native boats of about 30 
large shoulder-of-mutton shaped lateen, a 
ry yp an between this gulf and Bombay dur- 
the year; the violence of the SW monsoon 

to sea for the other four months. 
a commune of France, in the dep. 


loa, cant. of Isigny. Pop. 785. 
‘RFORD, ariet in the p. of Tamworth, 


Y (Ga 


er commune wf France, in the 
¢, cant. and 4 m. NE of Contances, 


ut (Sh i “Pop. 1, anny & 

; arr 2 parish of Surrey, 
“ wie and Peekham, and 
00 in. As e halberd, of Brixton, 4 
nwich Mba ede Edward Alleyne 
ege in this saioks 
ot wh which is- now about £8,000, 
ightfully situated; and the beaut 

a favourite residence 
of the metropolis. ‘The 
‘is- the green and its vici- 


stones, carry on a very extensive } 


ual ¢ 
Miia es i ao 
the union was £ 
ly | £16,582. 

CAMBES, a communeand town of Bese 
i of the Gironde, cai < = on the 

of te Garonne, 9 m, Bordeaux. The 
‘rons afford considerable cgantgs of wine, | 

CAMBIL, a town of Spain, rep ye 
and 14 m. SSE of Jaen, and on ther. bank 
river of that name. 

CAMBING, an island of the Asiatic eek 
in the Ombay ‘Passage, to the N of the island of 
mor, in N lat. 8° 15’, E long. 125° 40’, . It. is Sie: 
30 m. in circumference. PES 

CAMBIO, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. of Lox» 
mellina, and + Ls S of Mortara, near the 1, bask, of. 
the Po. Pop. fees 

CAMBIR P SLAND, an island of the Chine’ 30% 
near the ET coast of Cochin China, in N lat, 18° nti 
16 m. SE of Port Qui-nhon. 

CAMBISES, or Caracounts, a nomade tribe who inhabit the 
range of the Pindus, on the confines of Trikali. 

CAMBLANES, a commune of France, in the depr 
of Gironde, cant. ‘of Creon, 8 m. SE of Bordeaux, 
near the r. bank of the Garonne. Pop. 859. 5» 

CAMBELSFORTH, a township in the p. of 
W. R. of Yorkshire, between the Ouse 2 ‘Aire, 8 
m. N of Snaith. Area 1,466 acres. Pop. in 1851, 835.) 

CAMBO, a township i in the p. of Harthurn, North-. 
umberland, 12} m. W of Morpeth. Pop.in 1851, 106. 

CAMBO, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Basses-Pyrenees, cant. of Espelette, 12 m. SSE. of 
Bayonne, on the 1. bank of the Nive. Pop. 1,878:. 
It contains thermal springs and baths. 

CAMBODIA, an extensive country in the penii 
sula beyond the ‘Ganges, to the SE of Siam, respect 
ing which we possess very little information. The 
Portuguese call it Camboja, pronounced Cambokhaz: 
the Dutch, Camboetsja; pronounced Cambootjay the 
French geographers write it Camboge, or nese 
and on our charts it is called Cambodia, which rates 
eonsider a corruption of the Chinese name Aan 
chi. Tt is called Kao-mien by the Sep aa : 
country comprises the S$ oxiecraias of that long neck: 
of land which lies between the two gulfs of Siam and: 
Tonquin, forming what might be termed the rump yi 
the Chinese empire. It is situated between 8" 4 
om 15° lat.; and is bounded by Laos on the Ny 

Cochin China and Siampa on the BE; by. the 

ae on the SE; by the gulf of Siam on the 
SW;; and by the kingdom of Siam on the bee m co 
divided into three districts : viz N Cy : 
kheng; Southern C.pr rman aa 
Pontiamo, forming the SW e 
this country resembles rar 
ley forming the basin orto a 
mouth up to the ural of 15" 
was at one time an 
its own princes; and is 


Tun 
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|” ite waters with, those of the 


entrance into C. it to send off branches. One 
of:these, after passin Lowaik, rejoins the May-kiang 
36m. » It has4wo main deltoid branches, the 
W called the — ane and ee E a the 

¢ : these two branches are themselves sub- 
FF et minor branches. The mouth of the 
Bassak is, according to Captain Hamilton, very deep: 
the shallowest pagt of the channel being 4 fath., and 

c -within to 20 fath. in some places. The N 


entrance, the Japan river, 10 leagues distant, is 
broader, but much shallower and little frequented. 


It-was up the Don-nai branch of the Japan river that 

sailed to Saigon, and found it to preserve a 
mean depth of from 8 to 15 fath. all the way, having 
seldom less than 3 fath. to the very banks. It is in 
fact one of the finest navigable rivers anywhere to be 


found. The valley, watered and annually inundated 
the C. river, is highly fertile. On the borders of 
‘inundated territory a tract of desert land begins, 
and seems to extend a great way to’ the E. The 
coast of C. is ama low, sandy, covered with cop- 
pite-wood, and washed by a very shallow sea. A great 
‘of the country is covered with one impenetrable 
of ancient trees, where no voice is heard but 
of’birds:and beasts, and not an inch of cultivat- 

ed d is visible. 

Cli and productions.| Captain White informs 
us that the climate of C. is as fine as that of any 
other country within the torrjd zone; the periodieal 
winds passing over and refreshing every part of it. 
The therm, in the month of October ranged from 80° 


to: 85° inthe shade at Saigon, and the rains were 


heavy and almost constant.—From the mountains 
the natives procure gold, copper, silver, and iron; 


_ and from the forests a great variety of valuable drugs, 


and of woods for building and for dyeing; of the lat- 
ter the Cambogia guttifera is well-known in com- 
meree. Among the productions of the soil are rice 
of six different kinds, sugar, pepper, sago, cassia, 
cinnamon, areca, betel, tobacco, cotton, raw silk, in- 
, and many other articles well-adapted for a fo- 

4 Arrack is the common beverage of 
Antelopes of various kinds, deer, and 

“on the hills; heasants, and 


shorter than the one imm 

all profess Buddhism,—The 

than the oa and o. aie 

is at the same time more 

is — oe Pacioueal 

geographical work in t a ‘thi 

valiant centuries and more ¢ 

details than Chinese works of the same clai 
Cities.| Atthe distance of 60 m. from thé 1 

the Don-nai—which is certainly a branch 6f 

bodia—stands the ojty of Saigon, called by the 

Luknui. The intermediate country is a deat 

alluvial soil, thickly covered to the water's edg 

mangroves and other trees, and re: 

respects, the sunderbunds of the G 

seventh day of his tedious navigation, Capt: 

says, a few scattered cottages and patches 

vated ground began to make their appearance 

were succeeded by groves of cocoa-nut-tr 

of buffaloes, fishing-boats, and a distant forest 

masts indicating their approach to the city. 1 

American expedition landed at the 

market-place, which they observed to be 1 

with a variety of fruits and provisions, expo 

sale mostly by females; 

and regular but filthy street towards the» 

large quadrilateral area enclosed by walls of 

and earth, about 20 ft. high, and of imme 

ness: Within this enclosure are the vie 

and very spacious barracks: In the na 

situated on the banks of a dee 

White saw 150 gallies of most: beaw 

tion, mounting from 4 to 16 small brass g 

up under sheds. On the W side of the 

canal, just finished; 23 m. in leng 

12 ft. deep, which had been-cut thr 


night and day, by turns, in this stu 
ing; and 7, lives sacrificed - 
consequent di Close to the ci! 
bank of the river, was a long range 
zines, which is a royal m y, an 
exported by special 
les, similar to Chinese ods 
udh and his subordinate 
over the city, The streets 





po’ 
rst ‘which is Chantibun 
mdubbtalnin 80,000 inhabitants, 
< longing to Cochin-China. Chanti- 
ts pepper, rice, and betel-nut to Canton; 
e of the ports trade with Singapore. From 
situated at the S extremity of C., to Cape 
the coast is bordered with an archipelago of 
3 tiful islands inhabited: by Cochin-Chinese, Chi- 
nese, and ‘Cambodians. 
AMBON, a commune and tewn of France, in 
sp. of the Loire Inferieure, cant. of and 4 m. 
iy.. Pop. 4,930. 
[B =, a parish and market-town in Corn- 
NW of Penryn, intersected by the Red- 
oo town is situated in the centre ot 
tensive mining district in which copper, tin, 
ad a8 Wrought The Dalcoath copper-mine 
as been sunk to the depth of 1,000 ft., 
1 time: affords employment to 1,000 hands. 
in 1801, ip in 1831, 7699: in 1851, 12,887. 
a of Pp 6,744 acres. 


AS, a village of France, in the dep. 


MBO 
eX cant. of Pont-de-Sallars. Pop. 260. 
> CaRpOUNES a commune of France, in the 
of cant. of Brassac, 12 m. E of Castres. 


1,683._ It has some woollen manufactories. 
. OYA, a river of New Grenada, which falls 
s Napo, m. of the confluence of 
with the Amazon. 
Y, or CamprAI, an arrondissement, can- 
e, and town of France, in the dep. of 
The arrond. comprises an area of 89,260 
; 4 and contains 6 cant., viz., Cambrai, Car- 
Clary, Marcoing, and "Solesme. Pop. 
52,444; i in 1836, 157,362; in 1846, 174,094. 
“cant. comprises 81 com., and in 1831 con- 
p. of 38,987.—The town is situated on 
the Schelde, at the mouth of the Saint 
at an alt. of 226 ft. above sea-level, 
, and 34 m. SSE of Lille; in 
op. in 1789 15,340; in 1821, 
ibe in ato 18,308. ‘This town, 
is large and well-forti- 
$ several fine streets and edifices, 
ome. The citadel occupies a 
situation, and is esteemed one of the 
ti “oni The old cathedral, of consi- 
and which contained the tomb 


elon lg, an episcopal place, 1793. 
is a suffragan of 


nd. a. Pr of Bate 
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his | gaineil by “France in 1667. 
lish.on 24th June, 1815... 
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MBRBEA, a town of Senegam : 
trict of Segulia, on the Rentala river, 100 < 
Timbo. It is inhabited b Ss np 
a considerable transit t tts 

MBREMBO, a town r of Piedmont, at the head 
of the valley of Brembana, 13 mfNNE of La Piazza. 

CAMBREMER, a canton, commune, and 
France, in the dep. of Calvados, arrond,. of 
YEvéque.— The cant. comprises 31 com.,, “and. in 
1881 contained a pop. of 8,214.—The towm is 13. m. 
SW of Pont-l’Evéque. Pop, 1,252. ; 

» CAMBRES (Lus), a hamlet of, France, Po il 
dep. of Seine-Inferieure, cant. of Cleres, and.com. 
of Anceaumeville. Pop. 56. eavnaity 

CAMBRE'SIS, an ancient county of France,.con- 
taining an area of 96,985 hectares, in the proy..of - 
Flanders, now comprised in the dep. of the Nord. 
Its chief towns were Cambray, the cap.; and Cateau- 
Cambrésis. It was ceded to France by the treaty of 
Niméguen in 1678. 

CAMBRIA, a county in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U.S., situated i in a valley between the main branch 
of the Alleghany mountains and Laurel Ri v6 eng wl 
pene a supeérficies of 720 sq. m., drained. by the 

ead-waters of the Kiskiminitas, or Connemangh, 
and W branch of the Susquehanna rivers. Jt is 
hilly but moderately fertile. Pop. in 1830, 7,076; 
in 1840, 11,256.—Also a township.of Niagara. co., 
the state of New York, 283 m. NW of Albany, , %f 
surface is generally level, and its soil consists. of a 
compound of sand and calcareous loam. Pop. in 
1840, 2,090.—Also a township of Cambria. ¢o.,. in 
the state of Pennsylvania. It presents a hilly sur- 
face, and is drained by Black Lich creek and the-N 
branch of Little Connemangh river. Its soil con- 
sists of sandy clay. Pop. 1,156. In this somnelip: 
is Ebensburg, the cap. of the co. 

CAMBRIDGE, the county-town of Cambridge- 
shire, is locally situated in the hund. of 
— separate jeriedictions 50 m. N by E of 

on; 574 m. by railway; ys 244 mel . from Ely by railway; 
and 50 m. from Norwich. borough extends about. 
3 m. 1 furlong from Eto W, and has an, average 
breadth of 14 m., comprising an area of 3,194 acres, 
2 fcmay’ The mn me ied name from the 
river Cam, by which it is divided into. two mnequal 
parts. It was the Grantan bryege : of 
the Saxon Chronicle, signifying «t vthe. Pa Tos 
Granta,’ the ancient name of the river 

once extended,” says Carter, {from the castle 
Grandchester—now msened village 2m. SW 
town—to the castle ot Chesterton, 8 Th, f 

bank of the river Cam; but we have n 
ing of that ancient eg ‘Gas i 
chester, and ct patch ral 
now part of mod ern C. 
that ancient city. 





ae eners a pee 
~The principal lines of s' are ti of the two 
first-mentioned roads. Marly all the coll and 
‘grounds are on the W side of the town. ‘The streets 
are” narrow and winding, and the houses 
“inregul ilt; but Bridge-street, St. Andrew’s, 
‘and Trompington streets, are broad, airy, and plea- 
nt, and the whole town is well-paved, and lighted 
with gas.—C. possesses no manufactures; but by the 
Cam, which is navigable up to the town, a consider- 
able trade is carried on with the port of Lynn. The 
‘commodities forming the staple of this traffic are 
corn, coal, timber, and iron; the warehouses for 
Which are situated on the banks of the river, at the 
‘two extreme ends of the town. Great quantities of 
ressed from flax, hemp, and cole seed, at the 
tiumerous mills in the isle of Ely, are brought up 
‘the river; and large ——s of eater wnt h the a 
same means, conveyed hither wee! rom Norfolk individual members, d 
-and the isle of El, to be forwarded by the waggons a docseing Jome oF 0 senehen ee, tise mete 
; y gh the execu! its ¢ 
‘to London. ‘The principal market-place, eohsisting | takes cognizance of the whole business of the university. 
¢f two oblong squares, is spacious and centrically | the office-bearers are elected; and without a grace ; 
‘situated. Cambridge has two fairs; one for horses, ri wei teed te dockins to divtiung a Ree 
cattle; timber, and pottery, beginning on the 24th of | their names upon the college-boards, holding 
‘June, atid continuing for a week. The other, called | fice or resident in the town, the whole amounting t 


Stourbridge or Sturbitch fair, was anciently one of | The senate is divided into two nh oy 
‘the most celebrated and best frequented in the king- ring seemterne pat or upper pest anaini 


dom. It commences on the 18th of September, and | tute the non-regent, or lower house. ‘The 


‘continues for fourteen days. The staple commodi- | h0ds, the former hoods lined with whije ilk. 
‘ties are leather, timber, cheese, hops, wool, hard- peor of more thn two eur” sanding, and 
; university, are privileged to vote with either of 

ipal government and franchise.) Though a | think proper—The right of electing the 


: * +7] | ment is vested in the doctors and masters: 
prescription, C. was not incorporated till | Mercy the boards of thelr 


‘early part of the reign of Henry I. By the mu- vice-chancellor. 
a il act of 1835 the government of the town is 
vested in a mayor, 10 aldermen, and 30 councillors. versity 
The same act divided the town into five wards; and | jor, a doctor of each 
‘to it a commission of the peace. A new | anda non-regent master of arts, 
county court has recently been erected in the mixed bg 
Italian and Palladian style. The facade, 102 ft. in 
, projects before a wider and loftier mass in the 
, containing thetwo court-rooms.—The borough 
} two members to parliament ever since 
6 of Edward I. The elective franchise was 
net ested with the freemen not receiving alms, 
‘somewhat below 200, and of whom more 
n the half were non-resident. The number of 
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0 De fences Adewe 

Henry ‘Lucas, fumded hy M.P. for the univer- 

p rere from a os 
in oft John 

Tone founded a professorship of vpn age In 


hip of music was founded by the university. 

was also founded by the university, 

Dr. 4, archdeacon of Rochester, founded 

‘of astronomy and experimental philosophy. In 

orships of anatomy and botany were founded by 

rity, and, in 1724, the professorship of moder history 

i 1727, the ger gg ig et me 
geology. OmMAS wr 

and geometry, In 1768, John Norris, 

n,in the county of Norfolk, founded a professor- 

A from the founder the Norrisian professor- 

Rev. Richard Jackson, M. A., founded the pro- 

oe iatitral and experimental philosophy, A professor- 

and a professomhip of medicine, were 


ser tny 
George Downing, Bart., K.B. A profes- 
» of was founded by the university in 1808, and 
vernment; and, in 1823, a professorship 
: see addition to this long list of professor- 
‘are.a number of distinct lectureships and literary 


several orders in the diffrent colleges are a 

: noblemen-graduates, doctors in the several fa- 

bachelors in divinity, graduates, bachelors in civil 

L bachelors of arts, fellow-commoners, pen- 

6, and sizers. The head is generally a doc- 

Fellows are doctors in divinity, civil law, or 

lors in divinity, masters or bachelors of arts,— 

is between 400 and 500, Noblemen-graduates are 

several faculties, bachelors in divinity, who have 

‘of arts, and masters of arts who are not on the 

‘but keep their names upon the boards for the purpose 

mbers of the senate. Graduates are bachelors in di- 

‘members of the senate, nor tn statu pupillari, de- 

nd-tweilty men, or ten-year men. Bachelors of 

‘are én statu i,and pay for tuition, whether resi- 

. keep their names on the boards to become candidatés 

members of rz agg On 4 aap 

younger sons of the nobility or young men of 

the privilege of dining at the fellows’ table. 

it here to leman-commoners at Oxford 

oa id scholars both pay for their rooms, commons, &c.; 

‘are on the foundation, and, from the enjoyment of 

d the graces in the hall, the lessons in chapel, &c. 

scholarships and exhibitions in the university is 

and 800, The terms are three:—Michaelmas term 

b and ends.on the 16th of December. Lent, 

3on the 13th of January, and ends on the 

pany Easter, or midsummer term, be- 

ih diay. after Easter-day and ends on the Friday 

at-day, which is mae the first Tuesday in 

r resident members of the several colleges. 
was 


follows :— 
1846. @ November, 1849. 
\ In Coll. In lodg, Total. 
818 
145 ~ 
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Fitzwilliam museum is situated in the open 


losophy and natural history, a phi 
tuted in the winter of 1819. It has pu 


esting volumes of transactions,—The Pitt hws: eee my. 
street, a very elegant building, was finished in 

of 
Sooo 


street, in front of the grove of Peterhouse 
of the Corinthian order, covering an area of Ii 
162 ft. in depth. -The facade, — is 76 ft. in 
an octastyle portico, pseudo-dipteral 
nades or wings. The broad flight pt rotin-naed ang to 
tico, elevates the latter considerably above the adjacent 
ings: it is imposing in its proportions; and a great 
effect is given by the sculpture with which it is p Remy 
other three fronts are also highly ornamented with fluted 
thian pilasters, niches, and statuary; and the bold and florid mo- 
dillion cornice of the portico is carried in its full 

the whole building. @ material employed is Portland» stone. » 

St. Peter's college.] Of the colleges, the nnion of which 

the university which we have above described, St, Peter's, 

Peter house, is the most ancient. It was founded in 1257 
Huh de Balsham, bishop of Ely, on the’ west side of 
ingiton-stfeet. It consists of three courts, but has little of archi- 
tectural character. The chapel, built in 1632, is chiefly remark- 
ve for its fine window of panied glass representing the Crue: 

xion, . 


in 1826 by Dr. Richard Badew. Having been burnt to 
ground about 1342, it was rebuilt and liberally endowed 

zabeth de Burgh, one of the sisters and coheiresses of 

earl of Clare, whence its name. It stands en the E — ma 
Cam, over which it has an elegant stone-bridge, leadia 

fine avenue into a lawn surrounded by lofty elm-trees, Dog 
manding a prospect towards Coton and Madingley. It was 
rebuilt. in 1638, and is the most uniform of the wnive -bnild- 
ings. It consists of a court 150 ft. long by 111 broad. 

pel, rebuilt in 1769 at an expense of £7,000, is celebrated forthe 
neatness of its stucco-work. 

Pembroke hall] Pembroke hall or college was: founded - 
Mary countess of Pembroke, in 1343. It stands on the east: 
of Trompington-street, nearly opposite to St. Peter's. It ae 
of two courts of nearly equal dimensions, being about 
feet, with the hall between them, The chapel, built by De 
thew Wren, bishop of Ely, from a design. by egg ar 
Christopher Wren, is considered to be among the most elegant 
and best proportioned in the university. 

Caius’ college] Gonville hall was founded by Edmrind, son 
Sir Nicholas Gonville of Torrington, in the of Norfolk, 
1348, It was consolidated with the new fi 
Caius, in 1558, and under the charter.then obtained 
foundations received the name of Gonville 
This college consists of three courts. The 8 
markable gates of Grecian architecture, built by 
the founders, are supposed to have been 
dua, architect to Henry VIIL, and to be the pac 
pl ae pg in the kingdom. The chapel is 

im} 


Trinity hall) Trinity hall was founded by " 
bishop. of Norwich, in 1350. The chapel is ras 
rt painted seuaten tae and the library, for co : 


bah body of the canon, Rogian, and common law, 
almost yaa per | devoted to the 


the brethren of two 





of sha hich is greatly 
one w! ly 

constraction. 
Sg founded in 1475 by Ro- 
the university and provost of 


‘Jesus’ college.) Jesus’ ge was founded in 1496, by John 
paca eo of Bly. Its site was a Benedictine nunnery es- 
about the year 1130, ie dedicated to St, Rhadegund. 

. Christ's college.| Christ's co was originally founded by 
eng in 1456, under the 2 of God’s house, In 1505 the 
was changed, and the former society was incorporated with 
a at the instance of the lady Margaret, coun- 
, who endowed it liberally, The buildings consist 
court, a quadrangle 138 ft. by 120 ft., and a second 
two ‘Aes, that next the garden and fields being 
uniform pile of stone 150 ft. long. The chapel, 
is floored with marble. The garden contains a 
planted by Milton, when a student here. 
St. John's college was founded by the exe- 
cot aay countess of Richmond and Derby, in 1511. 
gs of St. John's college, which are mostly of brick, 
courts. The first and most ancient is about 228 ft. 
tis entered from the street by a handsome gateway, 
‘surmounted by turrets coeval with the foundation, The second 
is about 270 “f by 240. It was built by the benefaction of Ma- 
ry, countess of Shrewsbury, is very handsome, and appropriated 
principally for the follows’ apartments. The third lies next the 
river, and is of smaller dimensions than either of the former. 
The chapel, 120 ft. long, occupies the N side of the first court 
8 gardens and extensive walks belonging to the col- 
on oa Ww gg of the river, over which there is a hand- 
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‘eaten oe) Magdalene college was begun by Edward 
statford, duke of Buckingham, by the name of Buckingham 
house, in 1619. Being unfinished at the time of the duke's at- 
tainder, it was granted to Thomas, Baron Audley, lord-high- 
f ‘who endowed it in 1542. 

; college.) “atigaa college occupies the site of two col- 
King's hall; the former founded in 
1824 ‘yy Henry de Stanton, chancellor of the Exchequer to Ed- 
ward vere framanpi in 1337, by Edward III. In 1546, both 
these sxe, Soha rye gewor ressed, and in the same year the magni- 
fieent lishment of Trinity college was founded by Henry 
VIIL The magnificent quadrangle, called King’s court, in 
honour of George TV., who headed a subscription for its erection 
with a donation of £2,000, was commenced in 1823, and com- 
in 1825, after designs by Wilkins, at an expense of £40,000, 
Somme hall, and the master’s lodge in the first court, 
and lofty buildings. The latter has, since the time of 
the residence of the sovereign, when the univer- 
honoured with a royal visit, and the judges always 
le here during the assizes. The library in Nevile’s court is a 

i 200 ft, in length, and proportionably lofty. 
Emanuel. co! was founded in 1584, by 
a Deaacalion the exchequer, and privy 
The ipryes a of this college are 

modern, and of stone They form 


somely cero 


SE of Atioetin ie a towns 
in the state of —— 66 m.§ 


644.—Also a townshi 
state of Ohio, 77 m. 
The village is ecmity seal . 
Will's creek, on the national pau 
dwellings and about 700 inhabitant 
of Wayne co, in the state of In py : 
of the W branch of Whitewater —e nh 
national road, 59 m. E of —. 
township of Upper Canada, in the O 
intersected from S to N by the Petite } 
Pop. in 1842, 108. 

CAMBRIDGE, a town in the — 


setts, U. S., 3 m. AW of ares 

Washington, in N lat, 42° Pog We ing 
is composed of three portions: Old 

the university; C. Port, about halfway he 
university and the bridge to Boston; and 
Lechmere’s Point, the seat of the cow 
one of the oldest towns in New England, 
incorporated by the name of sed 
took its present name in 1638. ; 
Boston by C. and Canal i ag 

of the Lowell railway; with 

point bridge. It is a large, 

town, though not so elevated as some o 
bouring places. It contains a jail, a 
banks, 5 churches, and numerous m 
various kinds.—C. was an important p 
early history of the country. At thee 

of the Revolution, 20,000 militia were e« 
and in 1775 Gen, Washington arrived hers 
the command of the Ame 
printing-press was established in t 

and the first work printed was ‘the 

Pop. in 1845, 12,490. Fe 

at C. betwixt May Ist, 1847, and a ; 
056; the mean temp, at 9 A. M.,_ 

54° 7’; the highgst temp. occurred 

93°; the lowest, on Jan. 11th, 1848 

of rain in inches was 48-°049.—! 

is the most richly endowed institution, a 

of the kind in the United States, havin fou 
in 1638, 20 years after. the arrival of ee ms:a 
Plymouth. It “rte ine as } re | 


nd 





fir interment was made in 1831, since | 


been gradually filling up, and now 
numerous monuments. 
RIDGE, a district of Monmouth co., in 
land, in the peninsula of Bellerive, 
WSW along Pitt Water. 
Di GESHIRE, an inland county of Eng- 
en 52° 1’ and ba 45’ N lat.; bounded on 
by Lincolnshire; on the E by Norfolk and 
; on the 5 and SW by Hertfordshire and 
Ep on the W by Bedfordshire, Huntingdon- 
Be pearanshire. Its extreme length is 
3 its greatest breadth about 30 m.; and 
ference 138 m. It contains an area of 857 
or about 584,480 acres; although in the cen- 
8 0 ist ‘hie to edge acres ave returned. The 
; +_being in most places very 
ed, affords no great variety of 
s the landscape, heaved into little 
ith ee Frc downs, and rich corn fields, 
ie Ggemagog hills, a bleak bare range, 
ii! SE o the town of C., though of 
Patieeion, yet, rising from a level count 
extensive and interesting prospects. 0 
"of C. is Orwell hill, which rises to an alt. of 
ove sea-level. The vale of the Granta, or 
n Cambridge and Bartlow, abounds with 
P and here the scenery around the villages 
The N part of the county, including the 
‘Bly, is, for the most part, a dead level, inter- 


rected y cam and ditches. Of that vast expanse 
known by the name of the Bedford level, 


, comprehending nearly the whole of the 

@ great part of the South level, lies in 

Over this extensive flat, the towns and 

‘upon little elevations, through the 

ry air rise upon the view like so many 

he turrets and spires can be seen at the 

‘many miles. The principal of these ele- 

is that on which the city of Ely is placed. 
grounds are naturally a bog, formed by 

on of water from the overflowing rivers 

tract; but, by infinite labour and expense in 
drains and Bere ang Deeks, much of them has 

ree: im meadows, proper for the 
ten: zo ee or arable land cove’ 
f the finest oats in the kingdom. The 

drains are the Old and New Bedford 

yy are called—which run in a straight 

20 Or the country, from the 

J. The soil of this county is 

7 pe the greater part is fertile, 


; atten whlch soy 00 
which they ad- 
ee is A 
they are subject to 


rich, and, in Lond ears 

nun- 

‘is occasionall Table to lose 
page mare Ree 


especially 


‘walks. This district is an open: thinly in 


The parishes : 
am, bbe srr are famous for their” 
cheese; the superiority of which is attributed to the 
quality of the on ‘the grazing tracts, Hiya? 
noted for its garden-vegembles. Besides the butter 
and d@eese produced in this district, a.vast number » 
of calves are fattened for the Lomilon market. — ‘The 


‘oxen:are usually of the Norfolk and Suffolk breed 


i 
fhe cows ef ne horned meetin The SE ynes 
county, from. Gogmagog-hills to myer a 
bare and heathy, is appropriated chiefly to sheep 

bited and 


bleak country, connected with that vast tract of land, 
which, extending S into Essex, and N across Suffolk » 
into Norfolk, forms one of the largest ag in ant i 
kingdom. Its soil is lean and arn Bin: 
parts produce light crops of bar! but much of sane 
is only used as sheep-walks. ris great number of 
sheep are also kept in the fens; the breed preferred 
is across between the Leicester and the Lincoln 
shire. The extent of highland country depasshtemy/* 
by sheep within the county was estimated in 1808 at: 
243,000 acres. C..ranks as the 6th agricultural’ : 
county in England.—This county may be said to | 
have no manufactures, if we except that of white 
bricks and coarse pottery. The fens abound in wild.» 
fowl, which, by means of decoys, are caught in vast “ 
numbers for the London market. In the fenny dis+ * 
tricts the trade in leeches forms a considerable brancly 
of employment. The manner in which th 
taken is this:—Two or three persons, furnished with ~ 
long poles, enter the marshes with their shoes and». 
stockings off, and continue beating the weeds ‘and 
rushes for some time. The leeches, by this proceed- 
ing, are aroused from their wonted lethargy, and,, 
impelled by hunger, the effect of long aheran pene 
seize with avidity the first animal object they meet. 
with. The feet and ancles of the leech- catchers % 
being exposed to them, are freely fastened u 
the creatures, which are thence removed 
sited in a basket carried for the purpose. - ‘ 
taken home, they are washed in a weak solution of — 
salt and water, and when purified are carefully 
packed in wet linen cloths, and in this manner.are, + 
os atched to the different leech - merchants and 
ical establishments throughout the country. — 

Rie ers.) The rivers of Cambridgeshire—the pi srin~ 
cipal of which are the Ouse, the Cam, the Lark and. 
the Nen—abonnd in fish, particularly pike and eels, 
—The Old Ouse, entering the county in the p, of 
rergromeny below St. Ives, and crossin iomt 
to EK, passes 4" and forms the § and §. 
of the Isle of Ely, I@ receives the Cam at 
mere, and the Lark, which is navigable to: 

Edmund’s, at a place called Prickwillow beloy 

At Brand deck 4 it receives the ie Ouse,’ 
enters Norfolk, through which Pine 

Wash. In its modern course, | 

the county to the NW of 

the New Bedford river, in 

and enters Norfolk a little to the W 

is merits ki in its whole 

The Cam, or eras eye 
formed by two 





enters t! 

's dam it joins eon Bed river, an 
‘county @ little tuthe W of Welney. hie 
ag nid a ees river i# the 
ing from the upper to 
parts of the Ouse. The Old Bedford river, 
ren paral with the New, excepting the lower 
near Denver-sluice, is now seldom navi- 
being nearly choked up since the New was 
—A canal has been cut from Peterborough, 
through Whittlesea-dyke to the Old Nen below Ben- 


if wick, and thence to Marsh, There are also short 


cuts from the Ouse to Soham and Reche.—The great 


i north road from London to York and Edinburgh 


passes through the W border of Cambridgeshire, 
entering it at Royston, 374 m. from London, and 
quitting it at Papworth-St*Agnes, between the 52d 
= — mile-stones. The road from London to 
through the SE corner of the county, 
ntering it at Great Chesterford, 46 m. from London, 
sa debriog it about 5 m. beyond Newmarket.— 
The Eastern counties line of railway intersects the 
§ part of the county. It runs from Bishop-Stortford 
station, 323 m. from London, by Stanstead, Elmham, 
Newport, arden, Chesterford, Littlebury, Whittles- 
ford, and Shelford, to Cambridge, and thence to Ely, 
from which it is rolonged to Norwich. 
Divisions, ped ‘With the exception of fifteen 
: in the E part of it, which belong to the 
archd. of Sudbury and dio. of Norwich, and the p. 
of Iselham, in the peculiar jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Rochester, C. forms an archd. in the dio. of Ely, and 
rov. of Canterbury ; and comprises the deaneries of 
Tipe Ooceren (otherwise Knopwell,) Cambridge, 
t Sho ieee Ely, erree, Wisbeach. It 
Re coma 169 : of which 66 are rectories, 84 
_ vicarages, and 14 perpetual curacies. The dissent- 
_ ing churches in it are also numerous. The number 
schools in the county in 1831 was 550, at- 
poco 14,565 children ; of Sunday schools 94, at- 
ety 14,051.—It is divided into 18 hundreds, 


* Areainacres, Houses in 1851, Pop. in 1851, 


1,846 
1,368 
838 


poor was 9s. 

of all England 
C. is within the N “cirenit. 

and quarter-sessions for the mare 

town of C. The isle of Ely, with 

having been restored to the see 

re-establishment of that monas' 

gar, the abbots, and after them the bist 

the privileges of a co.-palatine till 1 

vit, when, in common with those 

nates, these privileges were abridg 

liament. The bishop is still Custos 

isle of Ely, including ke hundreds of 

and Witchford. His jurisdiction is e 

franchise, or liberty of the bishop of Ely. 

officers of this franchise are a chief jj 

bailiff, a deputy bailiff, two coroners, and 

orilinate officers, all of whom are apy 

bishop. The spring-assizes and the 

ber sessions for the isle are held at Ely: 

assizes and the other sessions at Wisbeach 

of these places there is a gaol and a co ' 

Under the old system of representation, 

were returned for the shire, 2 for the b 

and 2 for the university. Under the re 

county now returns 3 members, who are 

at Cambridge, Newmarket, and Royston. 

pd of electors in 1842-3 was 3,903. 

‘istory.] This county, at the time of the 
onan part of the kingdom of the phen see In ie we 0 
tarchy, when — hoes 1 
Roman government, ©. 
this county, Huntingdon, Norfol inte pr of Bas 
account of its easterly situation in 
kingdoms. On the conquest of East 
870, this county was laid waste; but, for 
aoe cog a ears their Pelncipe) 

Sher Gacontueor of Harold at the battle o 
parma pers advance of the 


ize of the Anglo-Saxon preaten and 
N 


larendon 
the king had no visible p aera pe 
ee and ei 
general rendezvous 
senee in the roe oa 


CAMBRIDGE PB an 


Of the WW inet of het 0 m. 
and 11 m. in width, terminating 


destitute of fresh 
DGE PORT, a vi 
tocaniee Middlesex co., Pa 1 
setts, 2m. W of Boston. It posi 
— end mpm : 


mie ene 





MBUSNETHEN, a parish in the middle ward 
arkshire, lying along the S Calder and the 


1,972; in 1851, 8,621; of whom 
vy. of C., 15 m. E of Glasgow. Coal 

ire extensively wrought in this p. 
BUTO, a town of Bolivia, in the intendancy 
ym. NW of La Paz, on the E side of Lake 


: of 70 m. W of — bia 
ft {BYNA, an island of the Asiatic archipelago, 
am Flores sea, near the SE extremity of the is- 
‘land of Celebes, in S lat. 5°, E long. 122° 28’. It is 
‘im circumference, and is generally mountain- 
In the centre is a lofty peak. It produces rice 
and abounds whh goats, buffaloes, 
rieties of fowls. 

MDEBU, a district of S Africa, in the terri- 
af Reynet. It is watered by the Sunday 
§ tribntaries, including one of the same name, 
kes its rise on the S side of the Sneeuwberg 
mountains, and falls into the Sunday at 

e of Camdebu. 
MDEN, a county in the state of North Caro- 
‘S., comprising a surface, generally low and 
hy, bounded on the SW by the Pasquotank 
w. Pop. in 1830, 6,721; in 1840, 5,663; of whom 
Lt were whites, 1,661 slaves, and 158 free colour- 
‘Iso a county in Georgia, comprising an area of 
bounded on the E by Cumberland island, by 
it is separated from the Atlantic, and on the 
: 's river, which is navigable to the larg- 
tt is intersected by the Santilla and its 
8s. Pop. in 1830, 4,578; in 1840, 6,075; of 
004 were whites, 4,049 slaves, and 22 free 
red. Cap., Jeffersonton.—Also a township of 
pong the state of Maine, 42 m. ESE of Au- 
‘It is pleasantly situated on the W side of 
bay, lias a good harbour, extensive build- 
and an active coasting-trade. Pop. in 


a township of Oneida co., in the. 


. 8.005 
Cea 
rot ‘ew York. It presents an irregular surface, 
ined b eden, om its tbat Bag soil 
t and is generally fertile. Pop. 
-Also a Marg "port-of-entry in Gloucester 
he state of New Jersey, on the E side of De- 
pposite Philadelphia, and 29 m. SSW 
at the termini of the Camden and 
Y railroads. It consists of three 
tral or pal, and N and § suburbs, 
3 about dwellings. Vessels of 150 
at high tide to the central district of 
of the dimensions to the lower 
Pop. 3,3871.—Also a village of Kent co., in 
of Delaware, on the S ch of Jones’ 
0. Sof Dover. It contains about 80 dwell- 
illage of Somers township, Preble 
Yhio, near the junction of Paint ani 


| Lorain co. 


in the state of Ohio. 
CAMDEN, a township of Upper C: 
Western district, bounded on the S by 


Pop. 316. He 3 
fe ae tog ney ee pare hee 
n the the Nepean, by whic 
rated from Camberiand co.; on Re, NW by the War- 
ragamba; on the E by the ocean; on the § by the 
Shoalhaven river, by which it is from St. 
Vincent co.; on the W by Berber’s creek and th 
river Wolondilly; and on the NW by the Wol 
and the Warragamba. It is 72 m. in length from 
to S, and 39 m. in breadth, and is generally mo 
tainous, but is well-watered, and possesses r 
able fertility. It is watered by branches of the 
peace and Wingecarabee rivers, falling into” 
awkesbury, and by some branches of the Shoalha- 
ven. The Merrigong range runs in a SE ‘and NW 
direction through its whole length. The timber is 
generally cedar. . : 
CAMDEN, or Joyesnvry, a village, the cap. of 
Camden co., in the state of North Carolina, U. 
on the E side of Pasquotank river. 
CAMDEN BAY, an indentation of the N coast of 
Russian America, in W long. 145°. 
CAMDEN HAVEN, or St. Brorner’s Harnovr, 
a port of New South Wales, co. of Ayr, 15 m, 
SSW of Port Macquarie, in S lat. $1° 40’, E long, 
152° 53’. . 4 
CAMDEN (East), a township of Upper Canad: 
in the Midland district. It contains two lakes, ar 
is intersected by a mill-stream. Near the centre is 
a quarry of fine marble. The a is gene- 
rally well-settled, its soil varies in quality. “'The 
sass consists of hardwood and pine. Pop. 4,788. 
CAMDEN VALLEY, a district of New South 
Wales, in Cambridge co., intersected in a N diree* 
tion by York river, and bounded on the W by a 
range of low barren hills. HF 
CAMEARAN, a name common to five Indian tribes of Bisel, 
who inhabit the mountain-ranges which separate the 
of Goyaz and Para. : ae 
CAMEL. See Aran. v Setese 
CAMELEY, a of Somerset, 4 m. SSW of 
Pensford. Area 1,633 acres. Pop. in 1851, 594. 


CAMELFORD, a market-town in the p. of Lantee ei 


glos, Cornwall. It is situated on the Camel r 
m. from Lanteglos. The town is small, and: 
habitants are chiefly engaged in agricultural oce 
tions; but from the time of Edward VL, till its” 
franchisement by the reform-act, it 
members to parli nt. iz 
CAMEL ISLAND, an island of the 
midway between the Malay peninsula th 
of Borneo, in N lat. 1° 107 and E long. 
CAMELMOUTH STATION, a town 
Africa, in Hottentotia, at the junction of ¢ 
and the Gamka or Lions: 


AE oan toes ents == 


Sas S35 aoe 
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CAM SS of eeale in Wes. 
regen ‘Arnsberg, circle and 9 m. SW of 


~CAMEN a town of Turkey in Euro 


* getiger Bi of Och 

eer ton of Spain, in Old Castile, 

ail a ° ‘ast rov. 
of Burgos, and 2 m. E of Briviesca, 


‘ad 28 m. 
rare sak. af the Ore 
8, Camenz, or Camnerz, a town of 


Prosi in in os regency and 45 m. SSW of Bres- 
7 m. SE of Frankenstein, on the 


"CAMERA DE LOBOS, « village in the island of 
Madeira, 5m. W of Funchal, interesting as the spot 
where the Portuguese first landed in 1420. The 
‘sides of the adjacent mountains are covered with 
quintas and vineyards. To the W, Cape Giram, a 
magnificent h nd, rised’to an alt. of 2,185 br 

AMERE, or Cament, a town of Piedmont, in 
ye. and 4 m. NNE of Novara, between the 
o and Terdoppio. Pop. 3,000. It contains 
several churches, and possesses some manufactories 
of linen and damask. 

CAMERINGHAM, a parish of Lincolnshire, 7 

of Lincoln, near the post-road. Area 
pe Pop. in 1851, 141. 

RINO, a delegation, district, and town of 

tes-of-the-Church. The delegation, compris- 

| hg secre of 811,847 sq. tavole, is situated on 

eastern side of the Appenines, by which it is sepa- 

ed on the S and SW from the del. of Spoleto and 

. Pop. in 1838, 36,592. It is watered by the 

Chiente, Potenza, and several other rivers; and 

lly fertile and salubrious. The town is situ- 


] 90 m. NNE of Rome, and 43 m. SSW- 


‘is the seat of the archbishopric of 

»-e-Treja, and contains a fine cathedral 

ce eta several works of the old masters, an 
-archiepiscopal palace, a university, and-numerous 

aaerin and convents. It possesses several silk 
and tanneries, and two annual fairs, 

a river of Sicily, in the prov. of Syracuse, 

which takes its rise near Mortello, 

then §, and falls into the Mediterranean, 2 
Sept after a sinuous course of about 


BRON, a and village in the St. An- 
mote Area of 


7,800 Scotch acres, 
Ay age are ag lg The v. is 


of St. Andrews. Pop ei 1801, 1,095; 
in 1851, 1,207. 


0, ‘a arch and 
* Lucca, dy 1,108. iA ue 
onging to the marquis orrigia 
CA gf, the magus of Tori 
in the Babuyane group, to the N of t 
Luzon, in N lat. 19°, and E long. 12 
‘about 10 m. in length, and 4 in 
and is generally Tt possesses a 
trade in fold, wax, cocos-nuts, pad 
CAMILLUS, a township of Onond: 
state of New York, U. 8. 7 m. bil es 
139 m. WNW of ‘Albany. It 7 : 
face, drained by Nine Mile cresk, dis i 
by the Erie canal, The soil consists of « 
loam. Pop. in 1840, 8,957. 
CAMILPAND, a town of Hi 
Northern Circars district, and 45 m. sia 
CAMINHA, a town of’ Portugal, in 
Minho, comarca and 20 m. SW of Vale 
m. NW of Braga, near the embouchure 
and at the conflnence of the Couro with 
a 2,000. It has a port defended by a 
contains 2 churches, 3 conyents, and 
hospitals and alms-houses. nasi ey 
works in the vicinity. 
ao ee - Peru, in the pr 
quipa, 60 m. of Tara: on a sma 
m. Stove its entrance into yoyo a 
chiefly Indian. Wheat, Indian corn, 
other vegetables, are cultivated in the e 
CAMINO (Mreres Der), a town of 
Asturias, in the prov. and 8 m. SSE of O 
the r. bank of the Caudal. 
CAMIRA, an island of the North 
merit hey E one es ok Y 
A a town e island 
ated on the E coast, ae. S side of Males, 
20 m. SSW of Rhodes. Consider: | of 
“ancient town o Camirus ane 


in tower of great antiqui ’ 
architecture.— a town 
of Vicenza. Pop. 4,000. 
CAMLAPUR, a town of Hindo it 
of of Paper, near the 1, sot of the T 
of Anagundy. ‘ 
site of the ancient sa 0 
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M ipeeintets nhardy lint p teil 
along the const of the At- 

3 and is kere a small river of the same 
at the mouth of which is the port of St. Ca- 
. It produces little of commercial import- 


[IMARATA, a town of Sicily, cap. of a cir- 
io, in the prev. and 27 m. NNE of Girgenti, 
nd 12 m. t of Bivona. Pop. 5,133. Jasper 
rate are found in the environs. ; 
CAMMERSWALDALU, or Kuumerswatn, a vil- 
of Prussia, in Silesia, regency of Liegnitz, circle 
m. Stof Shénau. Pop. 1,157. It possesses 
ctories of linen, and blea®heries.—In the vi- 
cavern of Kuzelloch. 
MERTON, a parish and township of Cum- 
, 8m. ENE of Workington, on the Derwent, 
‘George’s channel. Area 3,727 acres. Pop. 
N26; of township, 191. 
(MIN, or Cameron, a rivulet of co. Tyrone, 
Tises close on the mountain water-shed be- 
; and Fermanagh, 5} m. W of Clogher; 
low m. N to Omagh; and then runs 13 m. NW 
Pree with the Poe, and the formation of 
ver. 

, V a village of Prussia, in Silesia, re- 
ne n, circle and 16 m. ESE of Lublinitz. 

293. It possesses some iron-works. 
OCHEIRO, a town of New Granada, in As- 
ua ; on the $ bank of the Amazon, 60 m. WNW 


a 

CAM HE, a mountain of Switzerland, in the 
. of Tessin, at the head of the Val d’Agno, on 
confines of Venetian Lombardy, 11 m. ESE of 
Alt. 9,288 ft. above sea-level. It rises 
dal fourm above.all the surrounding sum- 
commanding a magnificent view of the adja- 
it Alps and into Lombardy. Several of the 
affluents of the lakes Maggiore and Como 

ise in this mountain. 


a and port in the prov. of Ge- 

oa, in the vicinity of the town and on the gulf of 
LALO, a town of Mexico, in the province 

70 m. SSE of Sinaloa, and 60 m. W of 


eg Pop. ie fF 
n u in 
of Vins near Pyke 


ura, comarca of : 
at the confluence of the Alm 
NE of Lisbon. st wat) 
CAMORAN, or Caatanan, an island in the Red 
sea, opposite Massena op the Ab ‘ 200 
m. fgom Mocha, and m. from bay. It is 11 
m. if length, and from 2 m. to 4.m. broad; and pre- 
entrance 


sents an excellent harbour, with® a narrow 


but safe anchorage, near its SE extremity. Its 4 
is from 100 to 200, chiefly fishermen, i 
ployment on the pearl-banks and turtle-islands in 
its neighbourhood. : 
CAMORIN, or Jacarn’pacua’,a lake of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Rio Janeiro, 12 m. SW of that city. It 
is a brackish mere, surrounded by thickets of man- 
groves and marsh-plants; and discharges its waters 
into the sea by a small stream. * 
CAMORS, a commune of France, in the of 
Morbihan, cant. of Pluvigner, 20m. ENE of t, 
Pop. 1,882. 
'AMORTA, or Nicavanri, an island in the ba: 
of Bengal, in the Nicobar group, in N lat. 8° 7’, 
long. 93° 45’. It is about 32 m. in —— and 6 m. 
in breadth, and rises to a considerable hei; 
covered with thick forests, and has a harbour, 
enclosed on the S and SE by the island of Non- 
cowery. A settlement was formed on this island at 
an early period by the Danes; and in 1778 an at- 
tempt at its colonization was made by the Austrians. 
In 1785 the former removed to Noncowery. 
CAMORUPIM, a lake of Brazil, in the prov, of: 
Ceara, at the foot of the Serra bag Ft Tt sup- 
plies a small canal communicating with the sea, — 
CAMOSACK, or Cammusay, a port in the $ end 
of Vancouver's island, near which the Hudson's Ba 
company have their principal station on the islan 
called Fort Victoria. As a harbour, it is said to | 
safe and accessible, and well calculated to become a de- 
sirable port-of-refuge and refreshment for vessels fre- 
quenting those seas. There is abundance of valuable 
oak and pine timber; and the tide rushes through anar- 
row channel communicating with the harbor wilt a 
degree of force capable of driving powerful 
Unlike other parts of the coast, there is in the 
bourhood a range of plains nearly 6 m. pce fo 
taining a great_extent of valuable tillage 
ture land, equally well adapted for the- ‘ 
for feeding stock. The soil of the best 
dark vegetable-mould about 12 inches in depth, ove 
laying a substratum of greyish clayey loam, and 
ducing abundance of grass and several Inxuriant vs 
rieties of red clover. The climate is mild, plea 
and salubrious, and gpparently such as to fay 
growth of every kind of grain raised in Englan 
results of the farming at the Hudson's B, 


's station, Fort Vi 
Re voos sanguine ex 1 Uy 
nia the fogs occasi blight i 
sea-coast, but at Vai 


A nn nn ee one no es esos os + 


t. Ibis 
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of the Arctic ocean, 
othe S of Cape ne 


of Principato Git in 

20 m. 7. of Salerno and 50 

i of Raph Bop. 8,192. Tt is the seat of a 

; and contains a fine cathedral, 3 parish 

hes, several convents, a college, an hospital, 
An annual fair is held in this town, but its 
de es unimportant.—The district comprises 9 can- 


1s. 

 CAMPAGNA, a town of Venetian Lombardy, in 
the gov, of Venice, prov. and 12 m. ESE of Padua, 

on the Brenta canal. 
AGNAC, a canton and commune of France, 
e dep. of ‘Aveyron, arrond. of Millan, The cant. 
rises 3 com., and in 1831 contained a pop. of 
Se The town is 27 m. N of Millau. Pop. 11,267. 
CAMPAGNAC-LES-QUERCY, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of Dordogne, cant. of Ville- 
- franche-de-Belves, and 15 m. S of Sarlat. Pop. 1,166. 


bth dc she Se DI-RO’MA, the most southern 
of the States-of-the-Church, comprehendin 
ter part of ancient Latium. It is bounde 
on re N by the’Teverone, dividing it from Sabina; 
e E and SE by an offset of the Apennines, run- 


el to the main chain, and dividing it from 

Ultra, and Lavoro, in Naples; on the SW 

ft editerranean ; on the NW it may be regarded 
extending to 3 or 4 m. beyond Civita Vecchia, 
h is 36 m. NW of Rome. Its extreme length 
‘Civita Vecehia to Terracina is 85 m. It is 

t 30 m. broad from the Apennines to the sea. 
iphers the Tiber is taken as the 

on the NW; which will limit its extent 


, oo coast to 62m. As its name denotes, much 


C. is a flat and level district, interspersed 
Sagdlsy rs. elevations; but it is divided into two 
ighland and a lowland district. ‘The 

ct embraces the Apennine territory, 

ini which divide the valley of Saceo 
Pontine marshes, and the Alban or Tuscu- 
The lowlands consist+ of what is called 
ano, or the territory of the city of Rome, 
aid marshes, The whole district, in its 
easurement, is “obviously a portion of 

of the ancient laid dry by an up- 

cut and furrowéal while in process of 

s of the ocean, and by rivers which 

| their beds, from time to bP in 


d, she 
eraters threw out coulées of 
tary matter. The C. shows fh 

vated land, and few habitations, 

a desolate In the mm 

the Alban mountains, 16 m. 
the eye, as well as the intellect, 
an island in the ocean, which’ iy 
a remote epoch, bbe A cige a) 
which now form the lakes of 

Maclaren.| The soil of eF en 

ut in its shallow valleys ome 

moisture, the vegetation is luxurian' 
large timber upon the C. A few 

only are seen herg and there upon kn 
wood is thickly scattered throngh the h 
Dickens has described the scenery of 
usual graphic style: “One day we e 
tle party of three, to ‘Albano, 14 m, 
sessed by a great desire to go there by 
Appian way, long since ruined and over 
started at half-past seven in the m 

an hour or so, were out upon the open Ss 
m. we went climbing on, over an un e 
sion of mounds, and heaps, and hills, 
and temples, overthrown an 
ments of columns, friezes, 

of granite and marble; Be: 
grown and decayed; ruins enough tol bi 
city from lay strewn about us. 

built up from these fragments by 
came across our path; sometimes a 
two mounds of broken stones, obs 
gress; sometimes the fragments th 
from beneath our feet, made it a 
advance; but it was always ruin. 

a piece ‘of the old road, above the 
raced it, underneath a Fags Oe ; 
were its grave; but all the way “a 
distance, ruined aqueducts went ste 4 
giant course along the plain; and ever 
wind that aware towards us stirred ea 
grasses, springing w 
ruin. The unseen Turks above us, W 
turbed the awful silence, had Pets ne 
and the fierce htrdsmen, clad in 

now and then scowled out upon us fre 
ing nooks, were housed in ruin. 
desolate Camp: in one 

most level, nded me of an A 
but what is the clitude of a 

never dwelt to that of a d 

have left their bere 

they ee 

dead have fal! 
hour- 





ut up by the police; others 
cealed | the of the earth. 

minence in the C. is Monte Albano, 
Cava ‘about 6 leagues from Rome, which 


ewer | to a writer in the Ldin. 

~ 8,160 ft. above the level 

base, on one side, to 

io d’Arriano, = Mons Algidus of the an- 
don the other, to Monte Velletri; and forms 


nse insulated mass, situated on an extensive 
: Par almost at an equal distance from the sea 
leareous mountains of Sabina. Mount So- 
enormons mass of calcareous rock resting 
2 of tufa, about 8 leagues NE. of Rome, is 

. and rises to the height of about 
The next principal emitience in the C. is 
i, which is placed on the summit of 
fio, about half-a-league to the NE of 
height above the level of the sea is 468 
ft. above that of the Tiber at Rome; 

ss the centre of the great plain, it 
§ @ most extensive view of this portion of 
erock of which it consists is filled with 
‘slightly indurated, and the base of the 

= rolenniomatier. The volcanic ejections 
C. seefa to have had their principal 

toS, since Monte Cavo, the high- 

, is entirely enveloped; while the Villa 
covered; and on the calcareous 
volcanic soil terminates at the 

it of 30 or 40 toises above the plain. A ridge 
Is raised 4 tei 300 or 400 ft. = the level of 
he Tiber a direction parallel to the coast, 
th to Torre St: Raueee, beyond Ardea. 
land which lies between this range 
faafirely formed by the alluvium of the 

the sca, which throws back upon the 
md carried down by the river. “Thouglr 
ellers have pointed out craters in various 

C,, there appear to be only three which 

rised with sufficient distinctness. The 
Sadie Signs Lacus Regillus, near Fras- 

p Shak a qearter of'a mnt in diameter; 

ied by means of canals. It is placed 

inverted cone of hard black lava, 

a is entirely open on the side 

lake is level with the plain, ‘This 

‘those of Albano and Nemi, covered 

3 came] which take from it the regu- 
tebe ‘rape but the lava po rage 

upper ie two 

Albano and Nemi A sng Bie 400 or 

than that of the lake Regillus; and 
_voleanic ejections several hundred 

it, pos eaten ed cone from the hard 

ins of the lakes. These two 

‘regular conical form, and so ex- 
gaa to | 

A igher cone, e 

the siege of Vei 


from, 
pose to smoke till it joins the Anioor I cy a 


The Anio esses a sitrilar ] i 
calcareous depositions of every io the 
liant crystallizations which ae 


voli, to the darker concretions which oa gre 

a forest very near Rome. Near Subiaco 
est insects, and the leaves of the vine, are dis 
seen in these incrustations. After the Anio has 
pagsed the cascades of ‘Tivoli, it forms, Sgr 
‘tions in the great plain, those immense 
vertino, of which St. Peter's, a part of the Sona 
‘and all the other public edifices in Rome are built, 
Emanations of gas, sulphureous vapours, and subli+ 
mations of sulphur, are of common 
throughout the C. 

The Agro Romano district of- the C. ¢ 
111,400 rubbi of about 4 acres: each, of w 
half is arable. Nearly two-fifths of this land belongs 
to the Church; the other three-fifths, to about 215 
lay proprietors. The farms are held of 
nine years, and also by perpetual leases ; but 
ter species of lease is annulled if — farmer 
for two years to pay his rept. of the 
farms are divided and sublet in onal portions to a 
poor class of tenants; and the Mezzeria oa 
cording to which the landlord supplies capital, an 
tenant labour and implements, while the: moiaepald 
for jointly, and the profits are equally Raion 
pily a prevalent form of contract. genet 
of a rubbio of good land is about 20 
expense of cultivating it amounts toa 
The ground is sown every third year. 
year it lies in fallow; it is laboured the 


-and the third year it produces a crop.’ 


wrought six times. From the great quanti 
which falls, particularly in the southern p 
C., and the pn ag with which it pekees= ~ 
care must be taken to carry it off the fields. Ine 
field there are three kinds of ditches, viz., small p 
allel ditches, called Lire by the ancients, and ‘pla 
* a distance of 3 ft. These om 

itches, placed at a greater peng 
canals, called colliquiw, carry off from these 
perfluous water. Excellent fruit, 
almost every species of are 
Extensive plan 
lower grounds, is grain rises yh a cor 
height, and is used for various p The st 
of it form canes for the support Pot the vines, and 
also used in the construction of cottages; the 
‘employed for thatchings them, and likewise for 
trasses; and the flour composes 
whicli are eaten by all ranks, and 
particularly wholesome and nutriti 
reed, (the Arundo donax,) which 
of 20 ft., is here cultivated to gi 
-and asses feed upon the leay 
a eign tt to bar 


tions, which are | 
ani wih - 





a considerable 4 
eet takes off the head _ 
the stalk, and th 

or 3 ft. long. 
bo that deny and forests are burnt down 
likewise, The small number of farm-houses which 
exist in the ©. are miserable dwellings, built as ap- 
to old towers and temples, and constructed 

out of the fragments of these ancient edifices. The 
‘inhabitants of these wretched hovels—with the ex- 
ception of a few who have become acclimatized—are 
compelled to desert them in the middle of summer, 
when fevers and agues prevail in the country; and 
they then sleep either at Rome, under the porticoes of 
the palaces and public buildings, or in the towns which 
are nearest to their farms. th the months of July, 
August, and September, the great proportion of pa- 
tients in the Roman hospitals are the peasants from the 
surrounding country. The usual resorts of the Ro- 
man herds are the nearest heights of the Abruzzo, or 
the pod om: of Norcia around the peaks of the Leonessa 
ibilla. It appears from the testimony of Strabo, 

, Varro, and other ancient authors, that the air 

of C. was formerly very salubrious except in a 
few places near the sea, where the soil was marshy. 
The unwholesomeness of the climate is said to have 
commenced about the 6th cent., and to have arisen 
fromy the overflowing of the Tiber, in consequence of 
the accumulated rains by which it was raised above 
its former bed. It does not appear, however, from 
air—cattiva aria— 


GREE fit ahd 6 ba 
the stubble about 


the best observations, that the b: 
of the C. is owing to the stagnant water arising from 
the inundations of the Tiber, for it is chiefly in 

in the time of the f sawery drought, and in 


months of August and September, long after the 
of winter, that it prevails. When the 
first rains of autumn suceeed to the great droughts, the 
ya air completely disappears. On the Rocca 
cad and on one side of the plain of Tivoli, it is 
experienced; but at different heights below 
this Ti ae it seems to be equally prevalent. In 1775, 
the heights of Trinita del Monte were reckoned ont 
of ctenened but in 1802 they were completely under 
. its 

The Ponting marshes, which lie at the S boundary 
of the C., between the Lepini and the sea, are so ex- 
insalubrious that it is dangerous even to travel 
them in summer and autumn, Various at- 
empts have been made to drain this unwholesome 
tract. “Pope Pius VI, ata expense,” says an 
anonymous author, “ | a very considerable 
fl adi pernicious marshes into pasturage, corn- 
Ns He ya canal 20 m. 
conveys the once dirs doom —— 

de an 


often becomes due W, which ¢ 
ing and part of the night. This 2 


are gene 
dew. The S wind, which prevail 
larly in epee is a sea-breeze 
the meridian heat of the 
April and Mey 1808, eet the 
Apri at the av _ BO 
therm. ex’ Sto tne 
70°; and in in Mey, 68°. The 
these three months was 52°, and the m: 
We have little information respectin, 
and manufactur@s of the C., which must. b 
limited. Sulphur is obtained in 
from a mine about 4 m. from Nettuno; 
place called Campo Leone, there are iron-work 
longing to Prince Doria. There are bererel, p 
iron, and corn mills erected on the stream Ma 
near Grotta Ferrata; and there are n 
factures of paper, iron, and oil upon 
Gunpowder is made on a ae the’ 1 
Mecenas once stood. Flax is cultivated in ¢ 
siderable quantities in the Valle di_ 
he nelghboutbood of Masse’ Ogaceaie” 
the neighbour! of Monte 
vation of the vine is well-understood in the 
nowhere are the inhabitants so little acq 
with the art of making wine. Oil is made 
quantities, and the proprictors derive a con: 
part of their income from this source.—The 
towns in the C. are Rome, Velletti, F ati 
trina, Terracina, Nettuno, Ostia, and bay 
lib. xviii. cap. i—Varro, lib. ii—Neueste S 
und Moralische Uebersicht des 
pap gre: ro ers vol. ae. 7 
on the Antiquities ‘ome, London, —Voya 
sur la cmaiane six dei par C. 
V. de Bonstetten, 
anne igi Ce 
Breisi ‘oyage Physique et Li 
pagna, 2 vols., Paris, 1803.—G@e 
Rome.—Edii Phil. Journ. LC 
CAMPAGNAQO, a town of — tes-of' 
Church, in the comarca and = m > of Roi 
Also a vil of ag sow 
trict of Piedmonte, on the 
10 m. NE of Caserta. 
CAMPAGNATICO, a town 
NNE of Grosseto, and 35 m. 


Tt not u tly winds are 





, Pop. 3,687. It contains a| the le who live near t] 
dan hospital; and possesses a | whom the traders charter th 
nn a a prow of 20 piculs burden 
island of the Pacific, in the Pa- | lars, and engage to return 
0, to the W of Wellington island, | principal part of ‘the cargo belon 
gy weaned the Fallos channel, in | or captain; but every one of the 
d W long. 75° 30’. It is 102 m. in| small share. They usually remai 
‘to 8,.and about 80 in average breadth | about a fortnight each trip; bu 
il finish their business at one time, they 
& town of Spain, in Andalusia, | other a few days, that they may return | 
of Seville, on the 1. bank of | pany. On their arrival at C., after dis 
of the junction of that river | cargoes, and delivering up their prows 
= they proceed to the disposal of their respectiy 
-a_town of Spain, in Estrema- | ventures, which they generally hawk about the 
r of tp and 10 m. SE | try, and dispose of in small quantities at a time, 
de-la-Serena, near the 1. bank of the | so slowly, that they are not nently two or t a 
SE of the confiuence of that river | months in getting quit of a whole cargo. ey | 
generally barter their goods for produce; and as soon 
A (Carr), a promontory of the W | as they have got a sufficient cargo collected for a 
, between cee apaits of Naples and | prow, they immediately return with it to Si 
35’, and E long. 14° 20’, ie ees wax, pag D rhinoceros’ horns, a 2 
il town of the island of Ma- | bia, are obtained in the country of ©., and are to 
na, and 9 m. W of Alcudia. at all the pri villages on the bank: 
destitute of permanent Elephants and rhinoceroses are — 
rable tities of olive-oil. | numerous in C, The former are procured 
own of Brazil, in the prov. of | means of poison; the latter, by shor 
Rio-Verde, 54 leagues SE of | however, is their principal. of 


ancient Malayan state, on the E |. 
g between the rivers of Siak 
0 iver is situated. 


traders, we are informed, come  } 

8 or 10 men, two of whom only = |” 
picul of coffee each, the remainder © 
provisions, &c., for the support of 

the w th 1830 not less 
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2 4 se of 672 98q. | i by the 
Ge fee ao ie Sete 
~ Tiver, on t! it is w: uents the 

Cumberland river, Pop. in 7a90.. 5,110; in 1840, 

831 hites, 264 slaves, d 


itucky, boun ed on the N 
‘ hio, and intersected by Lickiny river. 
Filly, but fertile. Fee. in 1840, 5,214, 
w 1 were whites, 289 slaves, and 4 free- 
coloured. Cap., Newport.— Also a township of 
Warwak oto in the state of Indiana. Pop. 959.— 
of Steuben co., in the state of New 
4 10 m. Om SE of Bath. It possesses a hilly sur- 
; Look is watered by Conhocton river. The soil 
clay and marly loam. Pop, 852. 
LL, a river of New South Wales, which 
V boundary of Westmoreland co., and 
| the’ Macquarie 7 m. SE of Bathurst. 
(Care), a promontory of New Zea- 
at the NE extremity of New Munster, or Mid- 
‘island, the SW point of Cook’s straits, 
in S lat. 41° 40’, and E long. 174° 20’. 
CAMPBELL (Mocnt), a summit of SE Austra- 
hea. the Lachlan river, in S lat. 33° 40’, E 
BELL’S DORP, or Grear Fountary, a 
‘town of Hottentotia, in the Griqua dist., on an afflu- 
ent of the Gariep, 30 m. E of Griquatown. 
CAMPBELL’'S ISLAND, a small island of the S 
{ to the SE of Lord Auckland’s islands, in S 
80’, and E long. 169° 30’. 
'BELLTON, a vill of the state of 
a, U. S., cap. of Camp! ¢o., on Chatta- 
re ain 1840 102 m. NW of Milledgeville. It con- 
of about 25 houses. 
\MPBE lasegt bell a parish and town in Ar- 
p. forms the S extremity of the 
of Kin Area 44,000 acres. Pop. in 
51, 9,881. It is narrowed in the 
riba bay of "‘Machrihanish, on one side, and 
Joe h of ge idm or harbour of Campbelltown, 
This bay runs inland a considerable 
way, lei between the two oceans on the E and 
of 4 m. in length, by 3 m. in breadth, 
not yy ft. above the level of the sea, From this 
both extremities of the p. gradually rise into 
which attain the height of 1,200 ft. Bear, bar- 
and a ig are the pal crops.—The burgh 
fC origin a small -village, but through 
pe apa the duke of le, erected into a 


in had a er of 4,869; in 
"Te oie with Ay, Irvine, I nverary, 


Wile ty 


id ‘its r 
greatly declined of late " 
trade in the distillation and 
the export of potatoes. 

CAMPBELL TOW 
of New South Wales, int j 
1. bank of George river, 25 
CAMPBELL TOWN,, 
Land; bounded on the 
from which it is stn = 
by the ocean; on the SE by the 
on the 8 by. that of Oatlands; 
co. of Clyde; and on the W by 
plains, from which it is se 
quarie rivers. It presents ag 


and is intersected on the E oy. 
affluent of the S Esk, and in a one di 


Macquarie and its ae aan 
Elizabeth river is the 
of Ross, and 65 m. N of 

CAMP BRANCH, a i 
the state of Missouri, U.S. . 

CAMP CREEK, a township of 
state of Ohio, U. S. bis ree 

CAI PDEN-CHIP 
town of Glouceste 
and 27 m. NE of Gl 
railway. Area 4,660 acres. ale 
The town lies in a fertile valley 
Worcestershire, and consists of a stre 
in length, towards the centre of w 
and market houses. ‘The parish 
structure, stands on an eminence 
Berrington. 
CAMPEACHY, a town of ¥ 

the river San Francisco, in t 
or Vera Cruz, 95 m. S W of 3 2 
19° 51’ 15”, W ik , 
well built of stone, the town 
& good dock, and a fort whic 
town and harbour, ‘The p 
14,000, Water is scaree 
markets are wel supplied with 
The port is large but a 
8 ft., and vessels are in co 
a good way from the shore. “Tt wa: 
for logwood, of whieh gre 
neighbourhood, before 
at the isthmus, which #) 
near the bottom of the 
Between C, and Merida ai 
villages. The exporta' 
constitutes one of the mos 


trade. on chore 


a) ha rene when tt 










it, bank of the Rhone, 20 m. ENE of Sion. 
‘ [PE'NE’AC, a comrinne of France, in the 
~ Morbihan, cant. and 6 m. ENE of Ploérmel. 
189. 
ENHOUT, a village of the Netherlands, in 
~ of § Brabant, 12 m. NE of Brussels. Pop. 


2,000. 

_ CAMPER, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
Es i, near the junction of the Val Zura with the 
0. 






























































; -EN-PEVE'LE, a commune of 
in the dep. of the Nord, cant. of Cysoing. 
1,418. 
I, parish and town of Tuscany, in the 
compart. and 9 m. WNW of Florence, on the Bisen- 
zio, which is here crossed by a bridge. Pop. 1,973. 
~ It possesses extensive manufactories of straw- bon- 
neéts.—Also a town of Naples, cap. of a cireondario 
inthe. a. of Otranto, district ané 8 m. WNW of 
~ Lecce. 4,101. 

MOAMPL PORTO, a harbour of Naples, in the prov. 
on the promontory of Gargano, 20 m. 


= IPICERE ADO, fS I 

+) a town of Spain, in Leon, in 
prov. ‘prov. of Salamanca, 20 m. Nis of Ciudad-Rodri- 
ronal affluent of the Yeltes. 

IDANO (It), or Camprpano D’ORISTANO, 
ict of the island of Sardinia, comprising the 
=e the gulf of Cagliari, and the valley of Mas- 
i vegetation of palms and cactuses reminds 
the traveller of African scenery. 
SMMEIALLA, a pari town of Tuscany, in 
. and 85 m. NV rosseto, on a hill, 6m. 
the shore of the Siutizerrenraa. Pop. 2,141. 
adjacent Monte Calvi contains rich quarries of 


a canton and commune of the island 
Corsica, arrond. of Bastia. The cant. comprises 
ve in 1881 contained a pop. of 3,520. The 
village 15 15 m. from Bastia. Pop. 712. 
ving 15m a river of Portugal, in the prov. of 
,which flows NNE, and unites with the 
ae near Albalade. 
ILLO, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
cy taco 45 m. NNE of Segevia—Also a 
of Aragon, in the prov. and 17 m. SSW of Ca- 
a the Mesa and Piedra. 
CAMP [LLO (Ex), a town of Spain, in Estrema- 
ov, and 70 m. ESE of Badajoz. and 26 m. 
0 DE ALTOBUCY, a town of Spain, 
said pn 42 m. SE of Cuenca, and 


LO DE "ARENAS, a town of Spain, in 
, and 20 m. § of Jaen,on the r. bank 


S, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 
iil patio in the proy. and 67 1a. ESE 
'm. from Antequera, and 21-m. from 
5,000. It is situated on the confines 
plain, and is neatly built, clean, and 


of a i‘ 











the Schelde ising t 
ee 

08 
a ckevorch lary Berney Por 

ip ivated, ie is cele 
brated pg en fg cattie, and sheep, 
which are considered the finest in the kingdom, 

CAMPIONE, a town of Switzerland, in. the cant, 
of Tessin, on the E side of the lake of and 8 m. SSE 
of Lugano. In 1528, this little town was nearly de- 
stroyed by the fall of a portion of the superimpend- 
ing mountain. 

‘CAMPITELLO, a canton and ‘commune of the 
island of Corsica, arrond. of Bastia, The cant. com- 
prises 5 com., and in 1831 contained a pop. of 1,834, 
The village is 15 m. SSW of Bastia. von 2338. 

CAMPLI, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Abruz- 
xo-Ultra, district and 6 m. N of Teramo. Pop. 
7,125. It is the seat of the ecclesiastical administra- 
tion of the Neapolitan portion of the dioceses of 
Ascoli, Ripatransone, and Montalto; and contains-a 
cathedral, 8 colleges, an abbey, several convents, an 
hospital, &e. Fairs are held twice a-year, 

CAMPLONG, a commune of France, in the dep, 
of Herault, cant. and 6 m. NNW of Bédarrieux, 
Pop. 2,515. Tron is wrought in the environs. 

CAMPO, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of 






| Tessin, in the valley of Blegno, 20 m. N of Bellin- 


\ 
: 
‘ 
{ 
t 
{ 
4 
| 
; 
i 
zona. It contains 2 mineral spring.—Also a village 
of the island of Elba, on a gulf of the same name, 8 } 
m. SW of Porto-Ferrajo. Pop. 1,500.—Also avil- — } 
lage of Naples, in the proy. of Calabria-Ultra, dis- | 
trict and 9 m. N of Reggio. Pop. 1,942, Silk is 
extensively cultivated in the locality —Also a town} 
of Spain, in Aragon, prov. and 45 m. NE of Huesca, 
near the 1. bank of the Essera. 

CAMPO, a river of Lower Guinea, which falls into 
the bight of Biafra, at a point of the same name, in 
N lat. 2° 20’, 

CAMPO D’ARSEGO, a town of Venetian Lom- 
bardy, in the gov. of Venice, prov. and 7m. NE of 
Padua. 

CAMPOBASSO, a town of Naples, cap. of the proy. 
of Sannio or Molise, and of the district of the same 
name, situated on the declivity of a mountain, 55m, NE 
of Naples, 60 m. SSE of Chieti, and 50m. W of Foggia. 
Pop. 8,330. It is strongly defended; and possesses 
collegiate and 4 parish- churches, 2 “colleges, seve! 
convents, an hospital, and an alms-house, Itiscele-  } 
brated for its manufactories of hardware and is 4 / i 
and has an active transit commerce. Fairs areheld | 
twice a-year.—The compartimento or district of C, | 
comprises 15 cantons. | 

CAMPOBELLO, a town of Sicily, in the district 
and 32 m. SE of Trepani, district and 7 m. ESE of 
Mazzara. Pop. 2,985. Extensive stone quarries 
were anciently wrought near this place. 

CAMPO-BELLO, an island of New Brunswi 
at the entrance of P aquody bay, It is 
10 m. in length from N to S, and 2 m, in ave 
breadth; comprising a superficies of about 4,000 acres, 
generally fertile, and to a great extent under cultiva- 
tion. This island is a considerable ay hay for the 
trade in gypsum between New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia, and the United States, and has also an active 
export traffic in fresh fish, in exchange for arpa 
provisions and contraband articles of trade. It 
sesses several harbours, the som bs we 
Harbour de Lute, at i NW extremit, 















& ion, ‘ 
eee ae st 
m, 
x. bank of the Serchio. Pop. 375. 
‘RES, a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
ov, and 45 m. SW of Cuenca, and 10 


SO, a mountain of Tyrol, forming 
‘the Carnie or Julian Alps, to the W of 
and 5 m. § of the confluence of that 
e Drau. 
S, a town of the island of Majorca, 20 m. 
na, situated in a fertile plain, on a small 
™m. above its entrance into the Mediter- 
ae It contains celebrated thermal 
Di a church, and an hospital. In the 
© extensive salt-works. 
1 independent tribe of Peru, ’who, with the Piros, 
trict between the Yambari or Paucar- 
d the Apurimac on the NW. 
CANAL DE), a canal of Spain, in Leon, 
ienees at Rioseco, in the prov. of Vallas 
| NE, passing Paredes-de-Nava and 
npos, and unites with the canal of 
NW of Palencia. 
|) SAMPIERO, or Camro-San-Prerro, 
tian Lombardy, in the gov. of Ve- 
md 12m. NE of Padua, on the r. bank 
je, It possesses some 
of linen and tanneries. 
, a of Naples, in the prov. 
district and 2m. N of Nola. Pop. 1.486. 
fair is held here. Silk is extensively 
ed in the environs. 
[PO- , a town of Modena, in the dis- 
n. NE of the town of that name, and 7 
Finale, on the 1. bank of the Panaro. 
has an annual fair. A battle was 
a? the ‘Austrians and Spaniards on 


, or Campos-pos-Gorracazes, a comar- 
of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro. 
‘on the r. bank of the Parahiba, 8 leagues 

ea. Pop. 4,000. The pop. of the com., 
d by the Cabapuana river from the 

is estimated at about 40,000. 
markets of Rio-de-Janeiro with su- 


o-DSanto 


d brandy. © 
A-VACARIA, a vast territory on 
¢ Brazilian province of San- 
ing between the Iguacu ri- 
ra Geral on the S. 


PARECIS, a vast sandy table- 
province of Mato-Grosso, be- 


°'S lat. It is nearly in the centre 
ican continent; but its limits have 
Its mean level to the W of Villa 
above the sea.—See art. Bra- 


RIO-REAL, a village of Brazil, in 


, a village-of Fran 
the Oise, cant. of Froissy, 16 m. 
Pop. 369, It possesses some linen manufactorie 
AMPS, a commune of France, in the dep, o 
Var, cant. of Brignoles. op. 1,063... 
CAMPS-EN-AMIENOQIS, a commune of France, 
= rm of the Somme, cant. of Molliens-Vidame. 
‘op. 569. F is 


CAMPSALL, a parish and township in the W. Row. » 
of Yorkshire, 74m. NNW of Doncaster, and 5m,S }} ~ 


of the Goole canal. Area 9,390 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 2,113. Area of township 1,470 acres. Pop, 
including that of the hamlet of Barnsdale, 393. 

CAMPSAS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Tarn and Garonne, cant. of Grisolles. Pop. 570. 
The environs afford good wine. 

CAMPSEY-ASH, a parish of Suffolk, 54m. NE 
of Woodbridge, and S$ 6f the Alde. Area 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 371. et : 

CAMPSIE, a parish of Stirlingshire, lying be- 
tween the braes of Kilpatrick and C. fells, Pop. in 
1801, 2,906; in 1851, 6,918. Two extensive print- 
fields for calico-printing eaist here, several o 


factories, and extensive alum works, at which also — 


prussiate of potash, and Prussian blue, are man’ 
tured, Near the Lennox-mill printfield is the large 
village of Lennox-town, Pop. 2,821, The clachan 


‘ 


N 


or village of Campsie, 1} m. W of Lennox-town and — 4 


84 m. E of Strathblane, is beautifully ian thei 


foot of the fells, near the Glassert, which” 

the Kelvin opposite Kirkintilloch. Pop. 191... 

other villages are Birdston, Milton, Kincaidfield, 

Torrance. The glen of the Glassert, above 

sic, is much admired for its romantic scenery. 
CAMPSIE FELLS, a range of hills, in Si 

shire, forming the S boundary of Strathmore; 


running in a bold ridge along the whole len ir t 


the strath of Campsie. Their general directi 
from ENE to WSV, between the Forth at 

and the Clyde at Dumbarton. Their extreme le 
may be about 25 m.; their average breadth 81 

The face of these hills is broken with crags and 
glens; and on the summit and back-part is a de 
moor-ground interspersed with moss. 


the appearance of a volcanic or igneous in; 


‘in many parts rude basaltic pillars are seen, 


was on the road which crosses the hill above the y, 
of 


ampsie, and near to the v. of Fintry. In many 
places these hills appear stratified; but the strat ies 


dip much, and are sometimes nearly pendic! 
to the horizon. The highest ridge of the Ci 
fells occurs between the sources of the Carron ai 
the Endrick, where they are elevated 1,200 fi 
their base, the elevat‘on of which is about 
above the sea: making the height in all 00 ft. 

CAMPSUT, a town of Switzerland car 
of the Grisons, on an affluent of the 


ESE pe pe 





SST. 


aR 





rish of Pembroke- 
of Haverfordwest, on a branch of 


Ber . in —" including that of the 


Sr, Shaanots Bay, an extensive 
coast 6f South Africa, in the dis- 
extending from Cape Recife or 

2’ 12”, E long. 25° rid 12”, on a 

it is separated from Algon bay, to 
cis, in S lat. 34° 10’, E long. 24° 52' 
the WSW, forming an embrasure of 
from E to W, and 12 m. in depth. 
} it arash the Camtoos, Gam- 
‘Great river, formed by the union of the 
and the Zout or Salt river, on the NW 
of the district, and which is joined by the 
40 m. WNW of Uitenhage. The head- 
‘of the C. rise in the Nieuweld and the 
l mountains, and flow § through the 
After their junction, a little to the 
of 33°, the stream—now called the 
in a course ‘prevailingly ESE, for about 
mouthin C.bay. ‘The old Dutch colony 
pe extended no farther E than to this river; 
been settled beyond it has been under- 
the conquest of the colony by Britain. 
ce is impeded by a bar of sand, fordable at 
water, but the within is sufficient for ves- 
The embouchure of the 
the only safe harbour in Camtoos 

bay, which is to the 8 and E. 

AMU, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Basses-Pyrénées, cant. of Sauve-Terre, 12 m. SW of 
5 on the l. bank of the Gave du Pau. Pop. 155. 
4 ), a small river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
which issues from the Orgaos moun- 
one of the head-streams of the 


Camozim, or Croan, a river of 
v. of Ceara, which takes its rise in 
ppaba, runs N, Januaria or 

at which is a small port, and falls 

latter, 


ic 20 m. N of 
, in New Castile, 
SE of 10 m. ESE of Con- 
Pop. 1,800, 


of oben perso 

creek, and intersected 

bridge to Hudson and Albai 

bog iron ore and lencsidaal 

township of ves co., in the 

159 m. NE of H&rrisburg, drain 

Lackawaxen creek, and crossed 

and Honesdale railroad. The su 

extent mountainous, the soil ¢ 

loam.—Also a township of Hillsdale 

of Michigan. Pop. 164.—Also a 

co., in the stateof Ohio. Blog 9 8 

ship of Madison co. Pi 

Marion co. Pop. 1,027. tee aie 

¢o., on the Hockhocking pits 

works, and several mills. Rad. 
CANAAN FOUR CO RS, | ay 

naan township, in Columbia co., state 

25 m. SW of Albany. 
CANA-BRAVA, a river of B: 

of Goyaz, which takes its 

Grande, and unites with the 

SSW of the junction of that 

tins.—Also a stream in the p 

which, after a course of 

falls into the Rio San F 

a AAD: of Spain, in ¥ 

ANA a town 
La Mancha, ror-and 19. Sof Cin 
the plain of 


CANAD: 


An extensive inland tract = 
rica; the princi, 

of the globe. 

sense, and especially 
earlier French geograj 


feapos: 
hrs fee ime th wie 
ani parallels 
Atlantic to the Pacific, or ai 
rican continent from E to v. 





used, shall be free and open to the 
zens of both countries,” and likewise 
river St. John shall be free and open to 

In the line above traced, that po 
longs to the C. territory must be conceived 
nate at the mouth of one of the rivers 
into Lake Superior from the highlands on 
and to run up the course of that river till it 
the watershed dividing the streams flowing to 
from those flowing in the opposite > 
subjoined cut, the boundary-line claimed 
Britain, previous to the settlement of 1842, is may 
by the dotted line a a a; that claimed by the Un 
States, by the light line bbb; and that 
treaty, by the dark line c cc. 





st a ancy 

, only excepted— abun- 

tl fertile ai) with available - 
water-power, with every natural advan- 

| eall forth and stimulate the in- 
e of man ; and with a broad path- 

an from its remotest interior.” This 

utely divided into the two provinces 

Lower C.; but on the 23d of July, 1840, 
uniting the two provinces. In the 
e shall first notice the extent and 
ih of these divisions separately; and then 
8 ge details applicable to the whole 


; prEr CANADA, or Canapa West.) That part 
"C. usually known as Upper C. or C. West, lies to 
N of the St. Lawrence and the great lakes; and 

of the basin of that river may be 

| boundary of the province also; the 
by the rivers flowing into Hudson’s 

gr das belonging to the Hudson's bay 
_ Tis N boundary thus undefined, may be 
running along a series of marshy high- 
veen the parallels of 48° and 49°, until it 
branch of the Ottawa; and down thatriver 
‘ortune, in N lat. 45° 31’, W long. 74° 30’; 
nee, an irregular line running to the N bank 
St. Francis—an expansion of the St. Law- 
completes the boundary with Lower C. Its $ 
daries are traced in the general boun- 

ith the ‘United States, as detailed in the 

f this article. Its precise limits towards the 
defined, but may be regarded as formed 
aters of those rivers which fall into 
about 117° W long. The vast dis- 

NW of this point, appertaining 

nions, are generally known as the 

ries. The territory thus defined 
parallels of 41° 47’ and 49° N lat. ; 

‘and 117° W long. Its superficial area is 
by Bouchette at 141,000 sq. m., of which, 
bout 33,000 sq. m. had been laid out into 
extending along the St. Lawrence and Ot- 
[*towards the W and SW as far as Lake 
tiver and Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit 
present divided into 20 districts, which 

nto counties, ridings, and townships. 

s become filled up with settlers, 

led. The townships, which on an 
60,000 acres, @re mostly laid out 

and are subdivided into conces- 


oid 


we 


i on 
 ganaacelge yt 
1owever, does not exceed 
The plain of Upper C. is watered | 
flows 8 gn Se 2 eae of | 
he flows S and 
Clair, 


Lake Erie; 
the centre of the p! 
of 160 m., into Lake 
prov. is a level country, slopi 
towards the Ottawa, and on th 


rence. 5 ea eg 
“ 


Rivers and Lakes.] The de. rivers of 
are the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa.’ 
is called the Cataraqui until it reaches M 
may be considered @s rising in Lake Su 
issuing from thence in the St. Mary’s 
enters Lake Huron after a course of 40 m.; 
ing from Lake Huron in the river St, Cl 
has a course of 30 m.; as issuing from the 
in the Detroit, which has a course | 
Erie; as descending from Lake Erie 
in the Niagara; and as e: : 
from the latter lake, under the name. 

ui, into the lake of the Thousand 
into all‘chese lakes says AiR 
nto all these lakes ma 
butaries of the St. antennae i 
the Montreal, the Little river flowing fro: 
the Nesswahbie flowing from Cedar lak 
rat, the Bonne Chaire, the Madawas! 
sippi, the Rideau, and the Petite N: 
bank, or from the side of Upper 
great lakes of the N American con’ 
described in this work under their respective 
and in the general article America, Up; 
sesses several extensive lakes which lie whe 
its own territories. The largest of tl 
pissing, an irregularly formed sheet o! 
ceeding 50 m. in breadth in some 
in point of size, is Lake Simeo 
m. in length, and discharges it 
the S part of Georgiah bay. 
lake, a chain of irregularh : 
which are Balsam lake, Pigeon lal 
Trent lake, and Rilé lake, discharges 
the Trent river into the N side 
The lakes Les Allumets may be 

nsion of the Ottawa; and are ¢ 

euwabie river, with a chain of lake 
among which are Trout 


subdivided into lots of 200 | lak 


In 1842, the Py aeid of 
amounted to 18,153,219 
in ~~ townships were 





roposed to form another Aah sha 
central district of Upper C., from 

‘the St. Francis river, Lake Nipis- 

e, and Little river, to the Ottawa. 
navigation, the produce of the western 
rica and the whole of C. West can be 

to Quebec, and thence into the Eng- 

ets, See article BurFavo. 
and Soil.] The whole extent of C. may 
d as mages country, occasionally ac- 
with calcareous rocks of a soft texture, 
horizontal strata. The calcareous region 
extend in a line NW, beyond Lake Michi- 

far as the sources of the Mississippi, and 
those of the Saskatchawine, joining at 
great chain of the Stony or Ciisewsen 

Which may be considered as a continua- 
cordillera of the Andes. All the great 

r C, are placed in the line of contact 

those two vast chains of granite and lime- 

At the narrowest part of Lake Winnipeg, for 

e, where it is not more than 2 m. broad, the 

e is skirted by calcareous rocks, about 30 ft. 
while, on the opposite shore, there are still 
rocks of a dull grey granite. In the lower 

ce iy the granite predominates. A 
‘areous stratum, indeed, found under the St. Law- 
ve at the fall of Niagara, seems to along 
of the river as far as Quebec; the isle, on 
city of Montreal is built, is of a calea- 

; the immediate bed of the fall of Mont- 

visa mtal shelf of a black grey lime- 
the kind called primitive or crystallized; 

of the St. Lawrence, as also of the 

Jin er C., are chiefly composed of a 

us substance, generally in a decayed and 

ng condition. But still in every quarter, 

n among these other substances, the granite is 
strata, more or less inclined to the horizon, 

fer parallel with it.—The soil is generally fer- 


m Montreal, the 
proves through Upper C., where it 


wey 


th omens leant peork iough still 
colder than that of "ie d—and is generally 
. age bg t is subj neither 
long» of Lower C., nor the 
ummers of the United States. “In tra- 
to La Chine,” gg md says, 


red oak, white pine, 


es that of Montreal, as Montreal | 


Sateen 


lar, and elm. 
te.) In the settled parts ¢ 
climate is milder, and the winter of s| 
than in Lower C. Neither Lake 
Lake Huron, nor Lake Michigan, are sub 
frozen to any great distance their 
Lake Superior, from its more northerly 
usually covered with a solid body of ice for” 
tent of 70 m. from land. In oe ey 
boundaries of Upper C., to the of Lake | - 
rior, extending to the Stony mountains, and noi 
wards to the latitude of 72°, the climate ‘and so 
are completely Siberian, The is here | 
rally flat, bare ‘of trees—unless here and there a fer 
of stunted growth—interspersed with lakes, ‘ 
and an infinite number of streams, and incessai 
swept by stormy icy winds from the NW. From 
lat. of is" the earth is frozen throughout the ‘wh 
course of the year; and at several trading-posts, 
tween 50° and 56°, it was found imp’ able 
wells, even in the’ month of July, the earth 
thawed only to the depth of three feet. In 
may be called cultivated C., however, in the 
rovinee, and especially towards the w, the 
a nearer resemblance to that of Europe, 
same fotitudes; and there is very little dit 
be found, except such as may proceed from 
nity of high mountains covered with snow. 
chain of shallow lakes which are distributed | 
Neweastle and Colborne districts are, accord 
Smith, seldom or never frozen over hard eno 
bear a man with any heavy burden before Ch 
and they are generally open again before the 
of April. Lake Simcoe is seldom ventured upo 
with sleighs before the end of January; and fai 
W the winter is still shorter. The earth is not 
aliy frozen to a greater depth than from 
inches; and the snow does not generally 
than from 18 inches to 2 feet. ‘The length 
winter, and the depth of the snow, vary * 
according to the locality; for instance, t 
the western district there are at least six 
winter than in Montreal; and while the yt 
Sandwich or Amherstburg is seldom more ee ; 
in depth, at Penetanguishem it is frequently 
deep. E or N of London there is gene 
cient snow for sleighing by about the third 
December; and this usually lasts for tw 
ek when a thaw ald 1 from 
ical appearance, the January 
which continues a few days, and 
fresh fall of snow; the sleig 
till the end of Febru 
hen it breaks up 





1, on an for cutting 
@ weeks er than in England; 
when once ripe, dries so fast, that it 

fay. tsi ry Ava vie cut and pia on 

" ane. the summer the exces- 

—the violent paroxysms of thunder,—the 

tht,—the occasional deluges of rain,— 


of ; red, bright blne, and other gaudy 


of the brilliant humming-birds, and 

erable fire-flies that at night appear like 
reflection upon earth of the stars shining above 
in the heavens,—would almost persuade the 
that he was living within the ae. As 
approaches, the various trees of the forest 
sf the of every shade of red, yellow, and 
the most vivid description. The air gra- 
elightful mixture of 

iden sunsets are so 

i clouds, — some like 
s of white wool, others of the darkest hues, 

of broad rays of yellow, of crimson, and of 
light, which, without intermixing, radiate up- 

to a great height from the point of the horizon 
which the deep red luminary is about to disappear. 
‘inter approaches the cold daily strengthens; 

fore the branches of the trees and the surface 
country become white, every living being 

$ to be sensible of the temperature that is about 
ri The gandy birds, humming-birds, and 
depart first; then follow the pigeons; the 
take refuge in the lakes, until scarcely a 

mains to be seen in the forest. Several of the 

ls seek refuge in warmer regions; and even the 
bear, whose coat seems warm enough to re- 

‘ of cold, instinctively looks out in 
Eaioe tree into which he may leisurely 

pg in it dufing the winter as inanimate 

af bason from the ceiling of an English 

and even many of the fishes make their 

‘water arrangements for not coming to the sur- 
‘the rivers and harbours during the period 

re covered with ice.” [Head] From the 
seasons, and the absence of summer 

: that can only be raised under glass 
tae grown in 


; 
¢ 


h har 
the southern por- 
‘that 


an increase of 840 per cent., or 
per annum. Thus, the number 
1811 was 77,000; at the date of th 
1824 it was 151,097; being an 
cent.; while in the su ig 
158,027, or nearly 5 per cent. ; in 1 
and it has since i 
til the census of 1852 a 
pop. would thus appear to increase 
about 60,000 per ann., while that of | 
not exceed 20,000 ger ann.; and the p 
that in 1862 the western section of ©. wil r 
1,500,000; and probably before the expiration of a 
oe ee of a century, the a: 'p 
United province will be 6,000,000. Great Britain 
from 1831 to 184], increased 1°11 per ce A 
United States, from 1830 to 1840, oe ar nt. 3 
Canada East, from 1834 to 1844, 3:18 percent.; a 
Canada West, frém 1832 to 1842, no less 
cent.; and between 1841 and 1852, has’ 

The returns of 1848 in regard to @ 
not complete; but of 616,514 ac 
comprising above 100,000 heads of 

rs that there were engaged in profe : 

in trade and commerce, including handicrafts, 
in agriculture, 68,417; labourers, 11,1855 
tories, 8,866. Teachers arenot included inth 
ments, but numbered by themselves very ne 

Thecensus of 1848 exhibits also the religio 
ter of Upper C. The Church of England 
166,340 adherents; different classes of 1 
—Scotch, Free church, and others— 
thodists, 187,752; the Church of Ro 
Baptists, over 28,000; and Lutherans, 
statements, however, embrace only 
of the pop., leaving a of 
coun : for; but ving ti J 
remarks accompanying 
appears that 80,000, were classed w 
“no — ce denomination ;” and 2 
returned at in thi oe ail 
tions, also, are not uded—as Cong) 


wa aa ae outa bE, 

P . the paupers are e 

in Lower Cc. He Mbyte In Ni 
rtion is 1 in 318. © proportion 

In the Canadas is about 88 fer 

The number of male farm-serva' 


NM joa 


cen 





ett ‘New York had a population 

: rey 9,655,496 acres of cultivated 

acre to every 44 of the’ population; 
gs census of C. West for 1848 shows that, 
70 years of settlement, it possesses the 
portion of one acre to every 33 of 

; the quantity of cultivated vif being 
820 acres, to a population of 723,292.—C,’s 
in cattle, &e., compares follows with New 
to the enumeration already given 
ent-rolls of the district councils, the 

S$ possess one head of cattle and 

to every ly of the pop. But this 

or the purpose of taxation, excludes 

h are not taxed. The census returns 
signers, which include the exempted 

the number of neat.gattle and horses 

d of 481,417. As no one has any in- 
erating the return to the commission- 

is a manifest profit in diminishing 
ofa ‘animals assessed for taxation, it is 
‘the larger return —besides the ex- 

iy jeckete many animals not 

by. the rict councils, and that it is 
correct. The census by the general go- 
of the United States, taken merely for sta- 
gives 2,385,787 horses and neat 

-of New York; that is, nearly one 

of the pop. O's | proportion, tak- 

as the truth, is a little nearer 

New York ratio; or, taking the 
assessment, is nal to one head 

and three-quarters of the population. 
fo ea been settled 220 years, and her 
he sons of flourishing men who tilled 

d ag sons reside, A great pro- 
farmers settled i in ve wilderness, 


West. for 1847: 2 ya 
515,727; oats, hs 1205 
7,555; buckwheat, 432,573 


r. ‘raion secreta dhs 
crop of e sugar in Ca n 
i ae tome wool was 2,339, 
beef and pork, 99,251 bls. In the Ui : 
there were 661 falling and carding "yt 5 
eries, 178 distilleries, 389 tanneries, 1 
10 paper mills, 19 trip hammers, 14 oil 
nail factories. Also, in C. West, were 1 ro 
candle factory, 1 cement mill, 1 salwratus 
soap factories, 11 pail factories, 1 last 
bacco factories, 2 steam-engine 
2 potteries, 1 — factory, 5 chair ori 
brickyards, 1 axe factory, 6 plaster mills, 1 ¢ 
factory, 10 shingle mills, 67 woollen fae 
105 foundries. Some of these army Pon 
produced, in 1847, 624,971 bear f 
1,295,172 yards of flannel, an as oaea a nen i 
State of. education.] Tor the purposes of 1 
tion, a grammar school is establis Lad ines in each 
town, the master of which receives an annual 
of £100 from government. In addition to #! 
township is divided into school-districts, the m 
varying according to the size of the. to 
the amount of the pop. Each school-d 
school-house; and the schoolmaster receives 
the district, in addition to what he is paid 
pupils, a certain sum per quarter, in 
the number of his*scholars. The schools in 
district. are under the general inspection of a 
superintendent; and for support of these schools 1 
small tax is levied upon the inhabitants. | “The. bi 
pop. of Upper C. in 1842 was il 
632,570. The number of children bet woabine 
years, in 1842, was 141,143; in 1844, 
1845, 198,434. The number of children 
common schools in 1842 was 65,978; in. 
in 1845, 110,002. The number of 
was 1,721; in 1844, te an in whet ua 
average number of pu Bs 
oe in 1844, 37; in 1 amount 0} 
id to teachers me portbiige r= 
51714 ; in 1845, £71,514. Average 
teachers in 1842, £24 % Bd. Ay. 
rare £19 16s.; in 1845, £26 10s, It 
in 1842, 46. per cent, of ‘the children 
16 attended the common schools; i 
cent.;sand in 1845, WBS por cent, At 
observe that the te pop, * When 
the advance of t 


of | says a local jo 





= The Varlece OF this prov. is 
versified by hill, plain, and valley; but 
part of it is yet in its primitive state, and 
‘one-third of the surface is unsnsceptible of 
grand feature of Lower C. is the great 

ence, which, leaving Upper C. at 

: at Montreal, where it is still 580 

the gulf, attains a width of from 3 to 4 m. 
ray throne which it flows in a NW 

on its er part by a range of 

which run from Grenville on the Ottawa, 

) nent, a massive granite mountain, on 
b a Tavwrence [alt 1890 f) 30'm. below Quebec, 
eavil m. in width betwixt 
L t river. About 30 m. 

¢; the shores of the St. Lawrence as- 

rugged character, which they main- 

Eat oscave: to the gulf. ‘ond 


boa bona eis tiet homed the valley of the St.,Law- 
encé on the N, there is a considerable ‘table-eleva- 
ich is traversed by ridges of small elevation, 


rises in 


to lofty mountains near the water-shed 
les the basin of Hudson’s bay from that 
. Lawrence. On the §, the great valley is 
< range of highlands connected on’ the 
mountains of the state of Ver- 

the waters which flow into the 

those which belong to the basin of the 

“One range of these highlands, near 

of the St. John river, diverges northwards, 
the St. Lawrence to its mouth, with 

f from: 80 to 13 m. betwixt it and the 

"The prevailing rocks on the S side are gra- 
ut sometimes+in boulders be-» 

and the shore; greywacke and 

» occur, with limestone oceasionally. 
of the St. Lawrence are mere 
Sg the vast granite strata passing 
On the N const of the St. Law- 
‘slate, detached rocks, and we sgt 
is the lent rock in the 

The -and interior from 
of Matane, a distance of 

; ancient 


1s side of the Se Laerence st 
iere river, is highly picturesque, 
under rich cultivation, From the 
E boundary of the district of G: 
country is hilly; and the land rises in 
from the borders of the St. Lawre 
until they attain the edge of the tabl 
= St. Jobn river poe son or 

uspé is a ‘insn tract, 
width from ¥ to S, bounded ‘by the St. 
he N, the gulf to the E, and the bay of 

eS. It rises fy the’ centre saat es 
land; and its surface is 
wooded. 

Rivers.| Theerivers of tote C, 
ance to the St. Lawrence and the 


St. Maurice, the Sagu 

on the N side of the St. 

and St. Chandiere, on the 8 side; 

gouche river which flows into the bay 

The St. John’s river belongs, in its uppe 

state of Maine, and has the lowér par 

in the territory of New, baer 
Climate] C.isa cold country ¢ 

distance from the equator. It = 

from the pole than Great Britain; yet ii 

much longer and more severe than 

in this women and the temp. is lo 

any part of pe under the same p 

while the mean pice: of Quebec i 

41-74°; that of Nantes in N 

and while the medium winter temp 

about 40-46", that of Quebec is o 

mean summer fr is Guia 

Nantes being 68°54 

mate of Lower C., te 

rapidly ameliorating; 

that the medium co 

former severity in the 

The St. Lawrence ~~ 

—— shut up than w 

In latitudes south of 5 





n execute.” Th 
not without its en- | ures 


edges, they transport 

snow in a most agreeable man- 

of swiftness that appears 

r with the same horse, they 
a-day,—so light is the draught of 

es, and so favourable is the snow to the 
se. “Many of these are very hand- 
ited eters furs, xe age fine 
showy ess, Set oO} igh hoops 
s on the saddles, nbc} of ribbon or 

s of col horse hair on the 

ay chirping sound of the bells, 

und of the runners of the sleigh 

, have a very cheerful effect. 

winter does not undergo so great a 
that of men; all wear muffs and 

bat their bonnets and pelisses are 

¢ worn in England, Men always 
‘often with large flaps down over their 
ons pea-jackets or blanket coats, with 
‘shoes or moccassins of moose skin, or 
boots, with high leggings. In the very 
} often wear coats of buffalo, or 
‘and move about like some great wild 
nothing to be seen of the human form 
; ial pets of red eyes. Although 
lly kept very high within doors, by 
neyer seem to suffer by sud- 

the extreme cold of the open air. 

of the air preserves them from 

yery low temp., a razor may be ex- 

ight to the air without contracting a stain 
ds are much less frequent in winter than 
he winter-markets at Quebec are very 
gis frozen. Large pigs, with the 
pearance which that animal pre- 

d, stand in their natural position on 

ight in corners, killed, per- 

m masses of sheet 

A o 


ds 
farmers 


‘ilk is kept in the 
d, looking like 


nly othe Kn and, upon eve 
perty, the new purchaser paid a’ 
value to the Se Neil We 
upon the title, and by this act in 
possession. Hach of these seigneur 
100 to 500 sq. m.; and.the proprie 
to concede them in smaller lots to 
certain conilitions. These lots w 
in front, seldom Np ie! along 
river more than 8 acres; but they 
siderable way, generally 80 acres, into 
These grants, or ebro were of a 
acter; the grantees were the vassals of 1 
as the lords were the vassals of the 1 
seldom that any price was given by wa: 
money for these lots; and the rent paid b 
was very inconsiderable, frequently no’ 
three livres, (2s. 6d.) a-year, besides a bushel 


and a couple of fowls. But the seigneut derived 


a handsome revenue, partly from these trifling 
artly from the fees received at his mills 


‘his tenants were bound to bring their 


partly from the fine due to him upon every tra’ 
of the lots by sale or long lease. There 
100 of these seignenries in Lower C., all sub 
French law. By the ‘customs of Paris,’ 
French laws of C. were termed—the 
they were, holding immediately of the er 
out portions of their seigneuries to other 
again" gave ont to others some of these 
which were subdivided into such small p 
to be capable of further severance; and 
have descended ever since, so that now 
visions of property are a source of the 
culty. One might read in a C. newspa 
tisement offering for sale 1-300th part of 
lordships. It was quite a common thing 
hear of a third, of a seventh, or of 
and so on in such a way as mad 
for any one to know what suit, 0 
was to owe, Each 0 ric 
and duties, all of a most vexatious 
“Can a law,” it has been asked, “ w! 
whole coast of the St. Lawrence, so far 
open to the sea, would keep every acre 
subject to the payment of a heayy tax or 
provement, to a seigneur who does n¢ 
prose it,—can suchen em 

ept in force for ever? | 
seigneurial tenure is bu 
of a fited irred 


rene, When 





‘ d of Montreal; 

yme of its provisions, it may be doubted 
procedure under it will not prove much 

for the exigencies of the case. What 

cies are, may be readily inferred from 

the city of Montreal, among the very 

pean settlements on the continent, and 

tural advan probably inferior to those of 
te in North America, New York and New 

lly ex ranks with the third or 
cities of on ene nature ~ apt 

“a pe oss Reson arate available. 
gh to cover her qicat vith the mills and 
light keep at work,—with a denser rural 

ion round her than surrounds any other city 
ontinent for the same distance,—and with no 
atural difficulty in the way of the extension 

or tr e in any direction whatever,—this city has 
lation of little more than 30,000 souls, and the 
isl ind on which it stands, 82 m. long, and 10 
d at its widest part, city and country toge- 
ers only about 50,000!”—After the con- 

the British arms, those parts of the 

ich had ne byes spread rg 

y , divided into townships, 

‘to individuals to be held by the En teh 

f free and common soccage. These townships 
eral divided into lots of above 200 acres 


ld a log-hut, and open a road of 


835,000, of whom 275,06 
Canadians ; 


Scotch, Irish, and Americans. | 
a pop. of 699,806, of whom 524 hy 
or faga at 904,70," pias ~— 
in at 782, er 

per. confined t@ the northern | 


“The first of a settler in the process of | his 
Se isto bul Pp 


unication the nearest neighbours. He 
ceeds to clear the land of wood; and this 
various ways. One mode is, to cut down 


er, dig out the roots, and then burn the 
heaps upon the ground, which, when thus 
soon covered with vegetation, and ca- 





laws of England, tiowever, were soon ¢ 

the prov.; and its criminal code, 
ily experienced to be an ine 

comparison with the ogee "0 

French system. But the English 

not received with equal approbation 

nists; and, in 1774, an act of the Briti 

restored to their place the old o e. 

council was at the same time 

the lieutenant-governor, the . 

tary of the prov., and 20 other members 

erently from the French and British resid 

council was invested both with legislative 

cutive authority, and power to perform 

government except that of imposing taxes. 

rangement, however, was not grea' y ¢ 

by the British emigrants, who found t 

prived of some of thé most valuable privil 

they had enjoyed in their own country, or 

native Canadians, who had begun to reli 

vantages of a free government.—In 

colony was divided into two provinces, | 

and Lower; and a legislative council and 

bly were constituted in each. e cor 

upper province consisted of at least 

and that of the lower of 15; which nm 

ever, might be augmented’ at the king’s 

These were summoned by the governor, r 

royal authority, and were nominated for life: ' 

house-of-assembly in Lower C. consisted of 60 mém= |} 

bers, and in Upper C. of 16, chosen by the free= 7) 

holders in the towns and counties. In eom : 

electors required to be possessed 8 

to the clear yearly value of 40 sh 

and, in the towns, of a dwelling-house 

ground to the yearly value of £5 sterling 

pee. for one year at least, a rent of 
honse-of-assembly was elected for 

most; but subject to be dissolved before 


tion of the full period. The gage ‘ 
such of the executive council as were 
the king for the affairs of each pre 
gt of civil ss for a 2 
ing appeals; an governor was 
l of the British provinces: 
ut each of the four provinces 
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mw ve council, correspond- 
council of England, consists of 12 
micenaly the governor—neces- 
‘with such information ing 
as is necessary to enable 


he duties of his office. To this 


the powers of the treasury. But] { rane nhe ot tied oat 
1 Vice-chancellor, # : “ 


e the immediate cession to the 
ly of the whole public revenues of 
from whatever source derived, without 
stipulation for a civil list, or even 
ce of a few life-charges created on 
portion of those revenues, before the 
ajesty’s right to them was contem- 
ment. e members of the legisla- 
upper house, are appointed and sum- 
e governor under the queen’s authority. 
to be under 20 in number. These 
nue in office during life, unless their 
ited by four years’ continued absence, or 
4 i to a foreign power. Their Civil secretaries and their offices, . 
ification consists in being seised as of freehold iba per 
ds or tenements of the clear value of £500,— rath Bo 
-of-assembly, or lower house of parlia- 
onsists of 84 members, who are chosen by the 
lers in the towns and counties, each province 
42. The qualification of electors remains 
; “above-n , and includes nearly every 
The legislative council and house-of-as- 1 
eet at least once every year; and the|  Revenue.] There are no dij 
bly continues four years, unless sooner dis- | ¢xcept on licenses for retailing ¢ 
governor. ‘The forms of business are | of the prov. of Canada, ey 
the same as in the British parliament; the pro- | ties of customs, yielded £703,7 
and, reports are in the English language; | cise yielded in that year £20,180 
-matter is decided by a majority of votes, { canals, £65,008. ‘The rever 
has power to atithorize the governor to | Source was only £6,015 in 18455 
time and place of the meetings of the | to £45,736. Lhe to} t 
id_assembly, and to prorogue or dissolve | 1851 was as follows: 
think proper. On the union of Upper ‘ +990 
Montreal, from its ical position, 605 
vernment; but this measure 
the British settlers. In con- 
us proceedings of a i 


ves ‘ Igyalists,’ who 





) at 
f the Presbyterian churches 
each; and their brethren 


; for artisans and mechanics the 
nloyment are not quite so good. 
‘a few exceptions,” say$ an in- 
there will not be a family of emi- 
ample scope is given to their 
but will, in the space of two or 
to clothe their agows me 
’ The emigration to C. an 
for 12 years, from 1829 to 1841, 
; United States. 
11,501 
21,433 
22,607 


also in t! 
be purchased at from 1 to 3d 
St. Clair there is but little wild 
to the river, and that is worth 10 d 
the wood being in demand for the st 
bgt oi lym 
he 3 bode i erally: 
acre. farms is 
which have from’70 10 80-neres: leared 
it is for such farms that these prices 
and of course the price will always vary: 
the quantity of land cleared under 
and the value of the buildings. Compa y 4 ; 
British emigrants settle in Lower C. - mt 

Indian oS arog As the country is far ‘from 
being completely settled, the ground ~ dy 
out in farms being only about one-tenth 
lying in woods, the number of Indians is 

erable. In 1841, the Indians resident in 
were returned at 11,148, All the various 
Indians inhabiting the British pos: 
America, and the back settlements of 
have a strong resemblance to each other, 
general manners and customs. Their ‘ 
civilization—if one may so speak, where 
progress has actually been made—is everyw! 
same; a are all in that primary state of 

Peer epee persesentoy 1 
of hunters. It is certainly a singular fact, th 
of men should thus have continued for | 
ary in a state of the rudest barbarism, ¥ 
biting, notwithstanding their intercourse } 
peans, the slightest tendency to imp 

Animals.) The greater part of the anin 
liar to North America are found wit! 

are thrée. 
musk: 


ders, and d 

as beef; the hide 

Of coates cloth.—Themusk-bull! od fre 
strong smell of musk of which its flésh cam 
divested. It es eee oulders, : 
long hair of a di ; 





| arkle tor the ex 


e iowa bear frequents the most 

the forest, and is a solitary savage 

form is too well known to require de- 

Its senses of hearing, feeling, and smell- 

said to be exquisite. It is remarkably fond 
nd several kinds of fruits. Its voice is 

an eentyi and its Lae a are easily provoked. 
-- n young, however, it may. be tamed. 
, end of autumn it retires to its den, and 
‘some time, it is said, absolutely without 

8 of inactivity. At this time the fe, 
her young, and suckles them: she 
sometimes three at a time. Of the 
ere are two kinds; one has a thick 

‘and. short legs, and is generally fat. 

‘has long legs, is lean, and seems to par- 
‘the nature of the wolf. This animal is car- 
“the other is supposed to feed chiefly on 
its; the latter retires to his den, and becomes tor- 
winter, the former emigrates towards the 
one is the same the black bear of 

, and is confined, in America, to-the northern 
other corresponds to the brown bear of 

is found in every part of America.— 

e, called in Canada the carcajou, has 

r b) to the European badger; his 
| about 14 ft., “= his circumference 2 ft. ; 
ewer obs oo large and strong. 

and destroys both their tray 

aoe in them.—In Can 
us, aaa different kinds of see 


are 
ee aaa the red-fox, grey-fox, Dara 


others. A great 

in the northern parts of Ame- 

‘none are more dreadful to the hun- 
catamount, a fierce animal, which flies 
er, The length of his body, including 
to “odes opty his legs are one 
feet in ree aealeol 

ty, attacks the largest 

to carry away children. 

rene in the northern parts of 

hg > alm 

‘nor any part world, pro- 
remarkable than the beaver, 


variety of 


i avy fier, Te these 


common for the ba 

in the weaker parts of 
springs from his seat 
rally strong enough ts 
stantly proceeds to save 7 
gles in the water would ¢ 
sooner, he pulls with all’ 
ort. noose, which is p 
neck of each, in case of such | 
ceeds in strangling the animals. 
happens, they float upon one 
drawn out upon the ice. It is son 
to draw blood from them before t 
in general, whenever the n 
tion recommences in a few m 
start to their feet,"proceed with 
and perhaps go ind the ss 
three nowad ae in one 

avouched to be strictly 

[vol. i. p. 408] and 

of Canada are all be 


wolf. They apis very fie» 
ay —_ cane 
the draught. ey are 
proportioned to their size and 
way one of an ordin: 

more than 200 Ibs. 

tion, standing behind the ada 
employed in a variety of dome 
ging children in small c: 


ae 





” Before the: bite | they. 
a noise with the rattle in 
ng is always given in fair 
; e ier it is sometimes omitted ; 
th nm, the Indians as much as possible 
‘such weather, to wander in the forests. 
the power of springing to the attack ; 
he ne which they give, and the 
‘they may, in general, be 
bite, if pon a vein or artery, 
death; but if in a 
not om sudden nor so certain. 
‘etre is immediately to ent or 
ed part. Deadly as the bite of 
ians feed on its flesh without 
nience; hogs will also eat it, but 
en seen fo taste it. Rattle- 
abound in the settled parts of 
cy they are still numerous in 
ry; they chie y frequent woods and 
ed snake is by some supposed 
i or Hoping it has. been reck- 


J "The C. forests produce a 

rent kinds of trees, making ex- 
them of stupendous size, 

th the soil on which they 

t cre omer win-nd em- 
: shipbuilding, is only one- 
| timber, and it is no longer 
‘dock-yards ; but of the pur- 
is employed, there are some 
timber is peculiarly fit. Where- 
freedom from knots are re- 

or to every other. The 
instruments require a 

ee than T Bove timber can 

ily performed on 


so, sone 
of 7] 


: masts, from 
faeten, bring £18 8s. 
to 24 inches, £6. ear 
inches to 37 inches, £2 1 
these are hewn into the pt 
mensions are taken which 
The hemlock-tree is a) most 
abounds in the lower hadrons and is 
bridges, roofs, fences, r 
no length of time will have the naa 
durability ; and it possesses that ad! 
that a nail, or tree-nail, once driven, e: 
removed. It is not adapted to fine 
point of strong durable timber, it has 
Again, there is the curly maple, or 
which in cabinet-ware far spr in] 
beanty, the Spanish vimana fs ild¢ 
wood is also very handsome in Lirnitare=--"Cbin 
maple trees are more numerous here than’ 
United States; they are to be found in t 
art of the country, and sometimes large 
and are entirely covered with them. There’ 
species: the best will yield about 1-1b. of 
3 gallons of sap, It is sold at half the ; 
Indian sugar. sie most approved method ¢ 
taining the sap is by piercing a ce 
in the side of the alk of about an ineh i 
and two or three in depth, — 
common method is by cutting a 
tree with an axe. In either case, a 
placed at the bottom of the wound, : 
placed underneath to receive the liquor 
A maple tree of the diameter of 20 inches 
monly yield, for 30 years, sap sufficient for 7 
five pounds of sugar each year. The segson if 
ping is the commencement of ] 
gins to rise. The sap is both 
proper consistency.—Several 0 
the manufacture of pot and. 
in the following proportions: 
ashes will make 10 pounds of potash; : 
of elm, 166; of hi 
‘In addition to the ncipal products of i 
which have been ady noticed, it y here 
mentioned that various other pipet of “4 
are raised in C., especially ab b ; 
of which are of a smaller s pi 


{and are much used ky the Indians, w 


when boiled as an accompaniment 


| lard. Gourds and water-melons. 
bread. 





ia and ginseng. ' 
; and eattle fatten 
ng summer. A par- 
I Pherbe cu lien, forms a durable | The exports 
maceous vegetable, the zizania dollars, of which 
s abundantly in all the shallow streams, | tain; 3,429,769 d. to 
— article a support to the wan- | d. to British N. 

1849, lumber was the - 1 
© Coal ocenrs in ‘many parts; but wood | in value to 848,980 d.; furs ce 
ndant that coals are little sought after. | tity of wheat exported i in 1849 

}.of marble have been quarried, and | of oats 348,773 b& of beans 
r » seen to abound in the lower province. | flour 490,335 barrels.—The 
i ‘reason to believe that a vast mass of rich | the official value of goods. 
xtends easterly and westerly from Lake Ka- | principal ports of entry, with 
rite! og, in the Newcastle district, to the Utawa | vernment thereon in 1849: 
re . Lower: -C., with occasional breaks and inter- 
other strata, for a distance of nearly 300 
» copper mines have been recently dis- 
_on Lake Superior. These mines, so far as 
ked, are within the first parallel of lat. N of 
ee of that lake. The range of rocks within 
metallic veins are found, or rather the 
that zone within which they have been de- 
‘the greatest, so far as known, 6 m., and 
1m. Someof the copper ores carry 
10 per cent. of silver, which would make 
value eyiery 000 and 5,000 dol- 
ins of lead, in silver-ore, are 
"Paul's bay, 50 m, below Quebec. 
1706 the aicke trade of the French 
is carried on with a fund of 650,000 
et a pop. of 80,000 inhabitants, 
its most flourishing 
1 gasse conquest by the British, its annual 
qoaraged at £160,000; while its exports 
and frequently did not reach, the 
»Even in 1769, the quantity of pro- 
ounted only, according to Heriot, to 
ing to Lambert, to £345,000; and 
vessels belonging to Great Britain 
Daring five asa ending in 1805, 
m C, to Great Bri- 
mts, according to Gray, was 
in 193 vessels = 33,996 tons. 
Renney: of wheat and other 
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" 2,591,219 
were divided as under: 
Kai Me 10,671,138 a 
MOE gt 114 


of 1852 


\ 480,954 
» 8,477,692 
rg " 651,598 
articles imported from the 
was 8,477,693 d.; that of goods 
was 10,671,132 d. The total 
the United States in 185? was 
Britain—including ships built 
nated value of 1,050,400 d., 
ton—6,756,857 d.; to the West 
et America, 812,139 d,; and 
} 188,495 d., chiefly the produce 
rest, muking in the aggregate a 
973 a, 
ears that the number of entries 
1 Montreal from the United States, in 
vessels = 115,046 tons. The arrivals 
gn countries during that year was 
797 tons. A return of the number 
ropean foreign vessels which en- 
shows that of these 1 
2 to Mecklenburg, 58 to Nor- 
‘to Hamburg, 6 to Portugal, 3 
103 vessels = 35,055 tons; 
which entered belonging 
“was only 73 == 36,354 tons. 
at Britain were 852. ‘The 
were; for Great Britain, 
ies, 8320; United Sta 
ries, 37—making a total 


ith regard to the 


that this man and his fellow-labourers undergo 
are incredible. In the depth of the immense fo1 
intense cold, the therm. generally ranging 
below zero, in a rudely-constructed hut made of 
through which ev 
pass ihe whole of the winter; while, the 
arrives, and the rivers have thawed, the 


y have to-pase. 
days in the water, employed in binding the timber toget 


When the raft is prepared, and the rivers are 
navigated to Quebec; and now another mode 


a new course of evils follows: one,of which is the aln 


loss of health: no one ever yet saw an aged 
sity of the cold, the long 

use of ardent spirits, an 
destroy the hardiest constitution that ever 
the sudden transition from exertion to a stat 
ness, A . 

be dismissed, 

lumber-man cannot pass.a state of 

must have some other exeitement, and hence he | 
becomes a gambler. Another and a-most seri 
they may commit crime with almost absolut 


tinutally passing from one part of the country to. a 
ving aang bod a, pone to ating 
2 


enteral from the United iat 
ve obtained freights im 


breath of wind penetrates, di 


iF Of ‘ 
a 
at 


th in of aC, siimm 
e burning sun é' 


hal 





o limi 


3 
le th of voyages annually, realizing at 
rr net sum for their cargoes, Nor would 


le'and large markets would be opened 

for articles, but for their pickled and 
prod Nn sate Pilg gh parade 
ng a great le and a state 

mr other inatter for vonsideration than the 


oe 
re are at present three great projected lines of 
viz., the ene and Halifax 

and Portland on the seabourd of the 
trank-line to connect Montreal with 
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vere eb iy Soat 


ioe vodhe 
mm Sy get nt 7 


> ‘i o Corteas Satay 
ist as was i$ 
the Christian aie 
ire; 


d cheating, 
asperities and vi nthe tae oe 
and vigour, the ex 
Canadian settlements present to us. Civ and 
were mingled together, Phe Sroqecty Vac! Haro 
met in the markets and chatted and barg 
French peasant, and both, no doubt, in son 
manners and feelings. The-wild liberty of wa j 
ful charm for many French heer shat tim. 
S into the depths of the western solitudes to explore 
seep the rails One exploring expedition discovered the course of th 
non in the northern parts of the sippil, and several others had equally successful r 
they few persons would be | Jesuits, however, soon engrossed the sole direction o 
elves to the hardships of a more | taking; and were greatly instrumental in obstructi 
indeed, is such a transit necessary, | ity of the colony. The individuals, todent) tes 
fords time enough for the transport of = loyed as missionaries, were 
far it might be expedient to connect eer Fee deere po i ordin: ary 
way, is a different habi ituated themselves 
itive engineers have not | dress and occu sei at the ein eae aa 
on nye the influence of the Poet struct; rend poreeess 2 in to ae perc rar 
‘instantaneous spring thaws = ey and services; 
e substratum placed above the soil the contempt instead “ier 
Nor were C. overrun with railways, satives, Their converts appear to 
the better qualities of the savage, wnhin rs 


ult 


conguerors 
and Cape Breton, restored 10 Branco 
Germain, in 1692; but it was only by 
precwmedindesvenactetrd ics 

fat othe mute: cou : 








of war the immense and growing 
be jeopardized —the ubility to dis- 


a: 


i. The 


ual revenue establishment over 
-the large accession to their in- 


the measure to a man: so that 
poied & ann eens 

; grounds on 
the writers of the manifesto, are 
of protection.on the part 

sons of freedom, is to 


Pies 

; 'Parahiba, | m. ¥ 

| by Andians. 
n°; N Ob 


Statistical Description of He Brit 
vols, a Isl Hewbow'e ache of Upp. 
— vg WB 9 8v0.—G 8 tnper p - 
CANADA BAY. a deep indentation 
coast of Newfoundland, formed on’ 
Canada, in N lat. 50° 40’, W long. ; 
CANADA CREEK WEST, a river of th 
New York, U. S., in Herkemer co., which 
course of 60 m., unites with the Mohawk at 
mer, and forms its principal branch. Loy 
creek forms the SE Voundary of the co. 
CANADA (La), a town of Spain, in A 
and 82 m. NE of Terun, on an 
daloupe. 4 
CANADA-DEL-HOY& (La), a town 
in New Castile, prov. and 14 m. ESE of 
CANADA-DE-LOS-CONCYOS 
of Spain, in Andalusia, prov. and 33 m. N 
ville. In the environs is a copper-mine. 
CANADA (Pozo-pE-1a), a town | 
of Chinchilla. 


: rien See ae tnd 
coast with the group of the Mingan 
CANADIAN RIVER, a river of the ved. 
formed by the junction of the North and Sout 
nadian forks, which take their rise i 
mountains in Texas; unite soon after t 
into the state of Arkansas; and fla 
- pee A eaLaie Coffe 
ng the princi: tary a 
fork is the principal affiuent.-of the 
drains an immense extent of cou 
ridian of 105° 80” to that of 99°. 
the parallels of 36° and 87° 30’ N. 
puted course of the C. river exceeds 
waters are turbid and slightly saline; 
ae peptic dine ee eae i 
CANADICE, a severly of © 
state of New York, U. S., 1 § 


or lakes, The sll cond 


and is in some 





aes 


Adriatic, 

Pop. 1,000. 

town of Spain, in Leon, proy. 

town of that name.—. a 

‘astile, 27 m. ESE of Valladolid. 

§,a town of Spain, in Leon, prov. and 

of the totvn of that name, near the r. 

x ¢o.—Also a town in the prov. and 19 

t of Valladolid.— Also a town of Old Castile, 

t of Soria, 414 m. SSW of Logrono, at the 

ot of Sierra de San Lorenzo.—Also a town in 
16 proy. and 18 m. WSW of Avila. 

FULTON, a village of Lawrence town- 

rawas co., state of Ohio, U. S., on the; 

s river, and on the Ohiocanal. Pop. 


, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Tri- 

aly, on the SE bank of Lake Carlas, 5 

elestrino, and 10 m. NW of Volo. 

RES, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
5 m. NNW of Cuenca, on the 1. bank of 


RO, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, 
7m. E of Badajoz, and 29 m. ENE of 
de la Serena, at the foot of the Sierra de 


AIGUA, a township, cap. of Ontario 
of New York, U.S. It presents a 
, and generally fertile and well-cul- 

- Pop. in 1840, 5,602. The villa, 
situated at the N extremity of a lake 
and is neatly and well-built. Pop. 

14 m. in length, and from 1 to 1 

Tts waters are clear, and abound wit! 
Shores present rich cultivation. It dis- 

itself by Flint creek into Seneca river. 
a small maritime town of Brazil, in 
f Sao Paulo, on an island in the bay of 
145 m. SW of Sao Paulo, and in 25° 
8,000, The channel by which the is- 
d from the continent is navigable by 
: ! i those 


P nae siege however, 
ct belonging to 
, and produces large 

er tracts coffee and 


trict, = to collect all 
toms, but paid an 
or £1,400 to the. 
continent were yery 81 
2m. from the town, * 
and uneven; butit is all ca | 
a small part of it only is fitter or rice- 
bi also most of the Lac 
which, however, gre so wretch 
_— “<= she — from. 
ing. Her pri esoure 
which” she carried on to a 
vessels of her own, with Ar. 
tra; rey mee ys ph 
naged,” says Dr. Bue ; t 
is said, recover the losses Pg =4 
suffered from the rapacity of sor 
during the wars of 7 
which is 4% m. NW of ©: 
stretches about half-a-mile 
defended by a strong fortress, 
impregnable, and several 
side. It is very e 
where it runs a little way up into 
terminated by a battery, called Spies 
tains several very ; 
by Mahommedan merchants; b 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen, 
group of miserable huts, The f 
SW of the town, upon a ont 
a rams soy ag the sea. 
comman the : 
ceded to the uae hale 
ened with works after th 
sea surrounds it on : 
where it is sey 
ee strong fortifications. *It 
ere vessels may lie with 
mer, but in wintemit aff 
an hospital, the chief” : 
lodgings for the different of 
still possesses a flonri: 
‘have been considerab 





it, of 7,477 sq. m.; and is now 
North and South C, The 
d and uneven; but is not intersected 

r. Though the air is in general 

and the climate salubrious, yet in 

is extremely unhealthy, particularly in 

ors chain In Tulaya, heavy rains 

! prevail between the middle of 

iddle of August. The rain during the 

of the year comes from the E, and 

aly in gentle showers. In the winter- 
18, | com November to Marc, the weather is 
the § 2 nana cold by = on fet The 
ot yee is in general good; and pro- 


: ee of rice, of which great quantities 
ed to Europe and various parts of India: 
lity is grown in the neighbourhood of 
the neighbourhood of the mountains 
netimes so excessive as greatly to in- 
, but the inland part of the country is 
¢ to ence. Some of the moun- 
ed with stately forests of vdrious kinds 
among which the teak is the most valuable; 
I, the Western Ghauts in general present a very 
rent a irance from those in the E. Instead of 
‘na »d sun-burp peaks of the latter, the hills here, 
h st omen are by no means rugged, and 
yered with a rich mould. 

ya, all the lands are private property; but in 
hills and forests, and in Sunda, a district 
e the Ghauts, the arable lands be- 
Every man pays a certain land- 
1 tes his: property in whatever manner 
ases: Some let their lands upon a lease of 
> 10 years; and the rent demanded is gene- 
prays of rice for every moray of land of 
ity; one and a half for middling land; 
or the worst land. ‘The moray or mudi, a 
Canara, is equal to 1444, bushel; 
or land ‘measure, is equal to 49,005 
lgs acre. The more wealthy 
) from 20 to 25 plotighs; those in mo- 
1ces have from 4 to 6; but the great 
er keen dro Out of the rent 
, the proprietors contribute 60 per 
ment. Most of the cultivated 
n vice, Of this plant they have a 
y kinds, each of which requires a par- 
d a particular method of culture. Some 

on land of good quality, three cro 
at one; and they differ greatly 


i 


— 868,828 pepper vines, ar 

descriptions. Since that time, howe 

ed that the number of each kind has. 
doubled. In the N division, the propo: 

under cultivation, and those capable oft 

to the sterile lands, nearly as 26-7 to” 
number of ploughs in 1801 were 26,14 
quantity of sugar annually produced estim 
about 11,488 maunds of nearly 80 Ths, each. 
loes and oxen are almost the Only cattle reared; 
are chiefly bred in the districts near the Ghauts, 
few swine are fed by some of the lower castes; h 
inhabitants rear neither horses, sheep, goats,” n: 
asses. Tigers are, in some districts, numerous, but 
there are no elephants. The number of horned eat~ 
tle in the province is supposed to amount to 420,569, 
of which 97,356 are buffaloes. 


meu. 
The commerce of C., since the My ay lh 
subject to the company, and was thus freed from the 


ruinous exactions with which it was loaded by'the 
sultans of Mysore, has assumed a more active ap= 


pearance. Many wealthy merchants from 
Cutch, Bombay, and other places towards “the I 
have settled in the province. Rice is the grand arti- 
cle of exportation; which, together with at, 
cocoa-nut, pepper, sandal-wood, cinnamon, Zerra. 


ponica, and turmeric, form a lucrative traffic with Su- 


rat, Bombay, Muscat, Cutch, Goa, Malabar, and 
Mahrattah countries above the Ghauts, The : 
imports are blue and white cotton cloths from Sw 


and Cutch; salt from Bombay and Goa; raw silkand 


sugar from China and Bengal; a kind of red 
called munjisht from Muscat; and oil and ghee 
Surat. Great quantities of cloth are also 
from above the Ghauts by the Mahrattah m 
and those of Bangalore and Cudappa. ° 

The revenue which the company derives 


country, arises chiefly from the duties upon com-— 


merce and the land-tax; and the produce of thi 

we may conclude, is very considerable, as_ : 

customs of the S division alone amounted in 

28,760 pagodas, or about £9,504 sterling. In 1 

it amounted to 2,758,460 rupees, of whith 1,67 

were derived from land. et eS ae 
The inhabitants of C. are chiefly Hindus, and. 

divided into castes as in other parts of India, éach 

which has its peculiar manners and customs, — 

Canarese language is rather peculiar. It dit 

siderably from the famul, or what is ¢ 

Malabar language by the European 

though they are evidently branches of | 

The written characters are nea 

the Canarese there is a great 

from different lan 





the possession 
how far they could assert their independence, 
Ando ae settle with the British collector of the 

Tnectaeane: — Buchanan's Journey 
Canara and Malabar, vol, iii—Dellon 

le drme orcas Almanack, 

ART, a cotnmune of the island of Corsica, in 
. 994. Tt _— a small port, the trade 
‘consists chiefl Ny in fruit, legumes, and grain. 
fi (NARL a river of New Grenada, in the Llanos 

falls into the Tapura, in 72° 18’ W long. 
ARI a small river of Brazil, in the prov. 
‘branch of the Parnahiba, and flows into the 

© 

ocean, ed by some to be the same with the 
} ilonios or ‘Fortunate isles,’ of the ancients, 
y lie about 150 m. W from the coast of Africa; 
°W. The principal islands are seven 
: viz., Lancerota, Fuerta-Ventura, Grand 
- the = Sonthenge islands are Allegranza, Santa 
, Graciosa, Roca, and Lobos. The united area 
6,100 hh yards each, or 3,256 sq. m. Of 
‘ AD heathy part is under cultivation. 


of the British, they were 

measures were adopted to punish 

p. 195.—Bartolomeo's Voyage to the 

of Nonza, on the E coast, to the N of Bas- 

‘Caguan, which, in union with several other! 

which issues from the 1. side of the 

“GANARIES, a group of islands in the N Atlantic 

iasyen 2 274° and 80° N lat., and the meridians of 
4° and 1 

Gomera, Hiero or Ferro, and 

seven principal islands is 2,360,676 fanegadas 

hical position and extent are as fol- 


Surface Pop. Pop. 
Long. in marine in in 

8q, leagues, 1807, 1835, 

17° 50° W 827 ~— 25,000 33,089 
5,700 4,444 
8,200 11,742 
81,000 85,011 
58,000 68,040 
12,000 13,885 
13,000 17,434 


13 26 W #36 
203,900 283,645 

Herectors) | Fro Fro a appearance of 
pose these islands, we 

~oapellakewen ‘that the they are of volcanic 
proportion of their we aeorese 

d rock, pumice-stones, an ust 
h are evidently the eon eal slic 


; oer: 


14 314 Wy 


It appears from the above that 
follows the law common 
the greatest heat and the 
months following the solstices. — 
the coldest month, January, is # 
temp. of the whole year in S Italy. 
during three years gave for the 
June, July, and ats. 28 in. 3178 3 ar 
September to April, 28 in, 2-017 li a e 
of summer over winter being 1°156 lines, or 
more than one-tenth of an tach) {v 4 3 
climate, however, in these islands is far fi 
uniform; for while, in the towns upon 
air is hot, dry, cao ea 
mountain-districts 0 
even rain. From April to Octobat th 
wind prevails uninterry : 
months, the SW is the dom: y 
of most of the is’ rising into 
which tower so far above the clonds:an 8 to in in| 
the current of the winds, a calm’ 
on the lea-side of the island, or a 
the opposite quarter. These calms o 
are extremely dangerous to small v 
ing the islands; for, at the 
water, the waves break in all 
on the leeward of Grand 
leagues into the ocean; those 
Gomera 10; and of Palma 30. ae 
Soil and’ productions.) Von - ae 
five regions of vegetation in the C. ; 
elevation affording so many suece 
mate. The first is the zone of # 
euphorbia, i 1,200 
’ 2d is that of European 
200 and 2,500 ft.; the 3d is tes 
whieh extends from 2,500 to 4 
zone of the C. pine, which reache 
The 5th pomcetmee tep 2 > the 
may be descri as the region 
- togami.—The soil of these i 
produces all kinds of grain, fr 
eaainiion but the method of 
by the inhabitants tends little. 
Lands are let, not for money, 
produce, The proprietor 
other articles of the first 1 
cattle, which indeed 
can take back at beep 


bat ie 





C., and the Cape Verde islands. 
packet company’s steamers to B: 
Cruz in Teneriffe, which is 260m. 
chal in Madeira; 945 m. from TP raya | 
Verdeisland; and 2,480m. from Pernambuco it 
20 Manufactures.| The principal mannfact 
2.650 these islands are taffeties, coarse linens, gau 
2,100 ee ee yey: ‘ool 
POR and white blankets, are also manufactured 
bee 86,282 46,226 114,000 | OF the islands from the produce of their own shee 
| above, 5,343 ¢quarters of rye, |The inhabitants of the C. employ a Consider 
‘vegetables, 151,800 quarters of | number of vessels in the fishery on the coast of 
quintals of orchilla were pro- | bary, which, if properly encouraged by the Spa 
bs. of cochineal, which here feeds | might be rendered a source of great Cony 
intia—The cattle of the C. are, | profit to these islands; but the trade is ¢! 
its, roebucks, and wild asses. | foolish and unreasonable duties; and the’ 
ith several kinds of game, and povl- | politically regulated by the magistrates. — 
singing birds, particularly the | extends along the coast ahout 600 m., from | 
ngilla Canaria—so well known | Blanco on the §, to the S extremity of Mount 
; and the shores swarm with fish, | on the N. The vessels employed in this” 
turgeons and mackerel, which form a | from 15 to 50 tons burthen; the smallest 
¢ of nourishment to the poorer inhabitants. | men, and the largest 80; and the general ¥ 
_ Peneriffe is the great centre of Euro- | rendezvous is at Porto de Luz in the island 
ce im these islands. Some ships go to | Canary. They make from eight to ten vo, 
ma, but their number is in- | the year. The bulk of their cargoes consists 0 
is branch of trade is chiefly in | or bream; but they also catch a large quan 
The principal exports to | sarte, cod, anhoua, ‘carbino, and* other kinds: 
British colonies in America, are | The fish called tassarte tastes like a fat m 
, orchilla-weed, and commodities | when dried cannot be distinguished from dried 
receive from the Spanish West Indies. | and the cod that is caught on this coast is ¢ 
orts into Great Britain from the C. | by some as preferable to that of Newfoundlan 
rilla; 217 cwts. of cochineal, 147 | situation of the C. islands, the salubrity of. 
wes and lemons; and 249,311 gallons | mate, the fertility of the soil, and the quality 
Great Britain they receive va- | productions, would all conspire to render them 
n cloths, hats, silks, stockings, | valuable possession, if they were inhabited’ 
8 &e., also wheat when | active and industrious people, and _p! 
ds, and beef, pork, but- | government by whom agriculture and 
and salt herring; from the N of | encouraged and promoted on sound princ 
cordage, gunpowder, bar-iron, &c.; Government.) The C. are governed by 
ranean, cottons, silks, velvets, salt, | laws, ‘The governor resides at SantasCr 
an innumerale small articles, | eriffe. The military establishm' 
> con tion, or for exportation to | 24,000 men; but the regular ti 
; from North America, deal | were only 1,300. The revenue t 
dried bees’ | 14,391,735 francs,"ind to cover the r 
e which these islands | three easterly islands form one bishopric; and 
westerly, another. ‘The bishops are sufi 
Inhabit The present inhabit 


They emi in ers 
they sols el maa 


, Te 
a enone 





| Qn the. perk of th : 
pov Porto de Luz, which 1 
‘and eee sbarping stay burthen, and 


aie gage woe gh ting: place,  pesetey Wf 9 smod 
Pasty scum This froba- | may Tie broadsid le to the shore 


od considerably strengthened by the simi-] a eens to the W of this ba: of is 
i of customs observed between the inhabitants | the capital, and the seat of the royal am 
of § teu ol and the C. Thus: the principal dish of — council of the Canaries. «om 
called couscoussou, was much the same | strength, but of considerable or 2 


of the C, a both poured hot but- | several fine buildings, ee oe 
waa ei. Anne. The houses, only one 


t 

} ounds; and both fattened their daugh- 

5 in general elegantly built ad flat at the te 

i convents; and its population is. estim: 

| 18,000. ‘The pt: cris are Gauioaaiee 

; excepting at these places, the whole coast is 

sible to boats or pal on account of the 

which is continually breaking w it. se 

Janguage and customs of their aboriginal inhabitants | towns or villages are Galdar, T’ : 
e@ been almost eee lost in those of their con- | Luz.—The pop. of the island in 1742 wae 
querors. . The natives all use the Castilian language; || at 33,864; in 1885, at 68,040.—This island poss 
and, in their dress, manners, and appearance, resem- | one of the finest climates in the world, Nowhere, : 
ble their fellow-subjects in the peninsula. Their | the same latitude, are the heats of summer so. 
complexions, however, are rather more swarthy; but | perate; and nowhere do the natives en 

, they have good features, and fine large sparkling | and longevity. The following table 

| 

| 

{ 

{ 

| 



















































ay er milk before they gave them in marriage. 
The language of Teneriffe, however, was perfect! 
different from that of the other islands; and, acco 

ing to Glas, it seems to have had some resemblance 
to the Peruvian, or some ‘other of the American 
tongues. Since the conquest of these islands, the 






black eyes. The higher classes are in general poor, | sult of a register kept at Las Palmas 
yet extremely polite and well-bred, and claim de- | the time of observation being noon. 
seent from some of the best families ‘of Spain.—His- | January,, . ~. 685°! July, .  . 
he adig jere decouverte et conquete des Cana-| February, . . . O46 | August, =. 
par F. P. Bouthier, et Jean le Verrier. Paris, pg 4 a peal nee "4 
1680. 8v 8vo.—-Glas’s 's Description of the Canary Islands.| May, °.° . ° . | 696 | November, 
— Viera’s paeiey of the Canaries.—Bory de St. Vin-| June,. . . . 70% | December, . 
cent, Essai sur les Iles Fortunées.—Memoires de L’In- | The heat of this island, instead of dimi 
stitut National a Paris, tom. i,— Geographical Journal. | September and October, as at Santa Cram 
<Humbolat. —Von Buch. to the table inserted in the preceding a1 
nues to augment until the middle of Oc! 
consequence the palm-trees—from which 
takes its name—yield ripe dates freely on thi 
whereas in Teneriffe they do not Hoek 3 
Euphorbia balsamifera is found here whe 
ft., forming bushes 10 or 12 ft. high, wh 
—_ it wey rises above the 
rind tree here grows as large 
rope; and the Curica 
rantly. [Von Buch.] 
experienced is bes the i 
wind from the 
hot, dry, and stifl “a and does 
fruits of the earth by its i 
— attended with 
which devour every green 
alight. Happily, howe 
never lasts long.—The soil 
= |i ras sandy, is oor 


and suited revent evi 

eg wild seen 
tree, Terra on or Lignum 
tubayba, ew 


me agg a tribe of Indians, in Brazil, descendants of the 
toe. who inhabit a village on the W side of 
= pardons of the Aimorés, in the latitude of Villa Vicosa. 
CANARY Granp), or Canaria GRANDE, one ofthe 
islands, which gives appellation to the group. 
lies between the islands of Teneriffe and Fuerta- 
Ventura, and about 100 m. NW from rp Bojador, 
bo hog African coast. The position of its NE point is 
28° 13’, W cag 15° 244’; of its W point, N 
lat, 28° 1’ 20”, W long. 15° 504’. It teesivell a the epi- 
thet of Grand from tia de Betancour, not on ac- 
count of its size, but because of the strength, courage, 
‘and number of its inhabitants, who baffled all his at- 
; to subdue them. But the origin of the name 
: a eeerarre yet been determined. According 
1 —if we ercear suppose his description to apply 
a island—it was on a = re 
conga evo of which were mg 
en But if such 






























































na 

fixes a eget m them in the 
ot atrict entail which 

og hp hte account, allowed to 

ht bya little labour and expense, 


vpecaa esdered abundantly freitfal, as they have abun- 
hae 


00 in the numerous rivu- 
c= island abounds. “The most fer- 
Glas, “is the mountain of Do- 
it 2 leagues from the city of 
ang groves of different kinds of 
boughs are so thickly in- 
over oe "exclde th ie rays of the sun. The 
‘that pad those shady groves, the ——— 
: among the trees, and the melod. 
birds, form a most delightful concert. = 
in one of these en g solitudes, he 
calling to remembrance the fine things 
sdeaae ne of the Fortunate islands.” 
by were formerly nume- 
extensive somvaray this d, and which employed 
‘manufactories, have now, in a great mea- 
’ a sees to the enltivation of the vinc. The 
Semana ia the Spanish ¥ have always been in 
ut in the Spanish West Indies; and the 
more profitable to exchange these 
to raise it in their own country. The 
island, however, thongh good, has not 
as that of ae and is consequently 
Biche sation bale —The animals are camels, 
Seeds travian pacts a few sheep, &c., also 
cond ducks, and C. birds. 
A gee om of Spied in Old Castile, prov. 
Lengo lb eae and 6 m. SE of St. Do- 
} } on the 1. bank of the Glara. 
AS $ DE SENHORIM, a town of Portugal, 
ov. of Beira, comarca and 11 m. § of Visen. 
some saline sulphureous springs. 
SERAGA CREEK, a river of the state of 
‘ork, U. S., in Madison co., which flows into 
€ Ones ake m. SSE of the entrance of that 


DAS, a town of New Granada, in 
10° gi ha Po of Antioquia, near the 


A of a pag Ed 
| pee Sy 
on Erie ca near 
. It contained ‘in 1840, 120 dwell 


rRA TOnesth on extensive ridge of Bra- 

. of Minas-Geraes. It unites on the 

e Parida, and runs in an ESE 

N basin of the Rio Grande. The 

a town of Sly, in hen seat 

A, & inten: re) 
strict and 4m. SSE of "Modica. Horses and 
ft reared in the surrounding 
2. 


e prov. and 


in ey vy. of Minas-Gdraes, fy 
Popacek 8,000. Agriculture and the rearing of 
cattle form the ehiet bes branches of local 

CANAVERUELAS, a town of Spain, “New 
Castile, prov. and 45 m. NW of Cuenca, and 20'm. 
N of Huete, near the 1. bank of the Guadiela. 

CANAVESE, or Canavez, a district of Pied- 
mont, on the Dora Baltea. Its cap. was Ivrea. 

CANAVEZES, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Minho, comarca and 20 m, SSE of G@ 
and 30 m. SSE of Braga, on the 1. bank of the Ta- 
mega. Pop. 1,500. In the environs are several sul- 
phureons s ThA, 

CANAVIE a bay of Brazil, to the N of the 
island of Santa-Catharina, i in the district of N. 8. das 
Necessidades. 

CANAXUATO. See Guanazvarto, 

CANCALE, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, arrond. of St, 
Malo. ‘The cant. comprises 6 com., and in 1881 
contained a pop. of 14,508,. The town is situated on 
the E side of the large bay of the same name, 9m. 
E of St. Malo. Pop. 4,880. At the hamlet of La 
Houle is an excellent port. The adjacent rock of 
Cancale is celebrated for its oysters, the fishery of 
which forms one of the principal branches of local 
industry. In 1758 an unsuccessful descent was 


made by the English upon this part of the French 
coast, 
CANCAN, a town of New Granada, in the Lar 


and 75 m. ENE of Antioquia, near the source of 
S. Cruz, and 15 m. SSW of Remedios. 

CANCANHULLY, a town of Hindostan, in the 
proy. of Mysore, on the r. bank of the Arkavatty, 
50 m. E of Seringapatam. 

CANCAO, Arutay, Hatin, or Kans eatin 
town and port of Annam, in the peninsula and 420 
m. § of Cambodia, at the entrance of one of the 
deltoid arms of the May-kiang, named the Cancao, 
into the gulf of Siam, in N lat. 10° 15’, E long. 105°. 
It is well fortified, and possesses an active commerce 
in betel-nuts, timber, i iron, cotton, &. ‘The river is 
in| only nav le during the rainy season. C. was 
NW | formerly the cap. of a small state—tributary to Cam: 
bodia—of the same name. 

CANCELLARA, a town of Naples, in the prov, 
of the Basilicata, district and 9m. NE of Potenza, 
ty — valley. Pop. 8,110. It contains a fine 

castle. tit - 

CANCELLI, -a pafizh and village of T a2 op 
the 9 of a 14 m. NW of Rites 3 
547. It contains numerous potteries, , 

CANCHAS, a town of Peru, in the proy. s A 
m. N of Lima, and 66 <9. 5 eae A 
bank of the Barranca. 


CANC ver of France, in the 
in. desl take etic n eines 


Hest acne nee 


rede wana 
























































nd of Mexico, 
of the peninsulasof Y 

2 Bullina. It is 7 m. in le’ 
‘by W; but is very narrow. Its " 
oe ey See channel with the mainland, is in N 
_ lat. 21° 2’, W long. 86° 47’ 9”. 

_ CANDA, a town of Venetian Lombardy, in the 
district and 6m. S of Badia, and 15 m. W of Bovigo. 
on the 1. bank of the Castignaro canal. Pop. 1,500. 
It has one annual fair, 

CANDADILLO POINT, a headland of Guate- 
_mala, forming the W side of the entrance of the gulf 
eee or Fonseca, in N lat. 13° 15’, W long. 

8 ° : : 

_.. CANDAHAR, or Kanpanar’, the principal city 
in Western Affghanistan, in N lat. 32° 20’, E long. 

66° 30’ [Elphinstone]; N lat. 31° 37’, E long. 65° 28’ 
Walker’s map]; 1,071 m. travelling distance from 

Delhi; and 2,074 m. from Calcutta. It is situated) 

. between the Turnuk and the Urghundab rivers, both 

branches of the Helmund; at an alt. above sea-level of 

_.8,484 ft. It was the capital, in Ahmed Shah’s time, 
- of all his empire; but his son, Timur, removed the 

_ Beat of government to Cabul. cH according to 

_Elphinstone’s information, amounted to 100,000 souls ; 
but it ogni’ does not now exceed half that num- 
ber. form of the city is an oblong square, 
which is enclosed by a mud wall 27 ft. high, 26 ft. 

. thick at the bottom, and ith at the top; and a 
newly-dug ditch about 9 ft. deep. The circumf. of 
the ramparts is nearly 4m. Four long and broad 
bazaars meet in the centre of the town; and at their 
lace of junction is a karsu or open square of 40 or 

. 60 yards in breadth, covered with a dome, in which 

all the four streets meet, and which may be considered 

as the public market-place. Here proclamations are 

» made, and the bodies of criminals exposed to the 

popular gaze. The four bazaars are each about 50 

' yards broad: the sides consisting of shops of the same 

_ size and plan, in front of which runs a uniform ve- 

randah for the whole length of the street. ‘The shops 
are only one story high, and the lofty houses of the 
town are seen oyer them. There are gates issuing 

_ into the country at the end of all the bazaars, except 
the northern one, where stands the royal palace 
. fronting the karsu. The external appearance of the 
a is not remarkable; but it contains several 


at the mo’ 
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merous, and abound in d 
are many places of worship, where 
make parties more for pleasure 
When and by whom t Ww 
known. The osiental phers | 
dation to Secunder Zulkernain, 
— and this nae heared! 5 
modern geographers is 
latter, by Dr. Dobertian, who makes it the 
pamisan Alerandria, But, as D’Anville 
the name Kandahar certainly does not 
Alexander, but from the Persian, or rm 
term kand, denoting ‘a fortress.’ Thi 
place called Kandar in the Deccan, w 
will | dapry that Alexander ever came 
another of the same name in Ajmeer; 
is the Sanscrit name for all the three. — 
a pane called Caendar on the borders of 
NE of Meschid, which was a fortress o 
rtance in the ae phy: Khai 
ane, corresponding to r or | 
dore of Charax, and the Gandarii of B 
Pliny. A people called the Gandare : au 
Ptolemy between Suastene and the Indus,—a 
corresponding to the modern valley of Bunir. 
ancient name of C., moreover, acco 
patrick, quoted by Rennel, was Bali 
pede sets aside the derivation o! 
scander, or Alexander. The Paropa: 
dria, it may also be noted, was bui 
the igen and at the N e 
pamisus according to Arrian, whereas 
of the Paropamisus. The ancient 
reign of Shah Hussein, who fou 
under the nam@of Husseinabad. 
altered its site, and called it N: 
Ahmed Shah founded the present 
nated it Ahmed Shauhee, and 
or ‘the noblest of cities;’ by ¥ 
and title it is mentioned in 


dynasty. C., with the sur 
usually considered a iy dims 
In the days of Akbar, 















canals | subject to the Mogul dynasty, 


the time of Baber; but ti 


;| Jehan Ghir, the successor of 










































‘end to by the . 00 had 

s in 1839. These” 17,000 laid waste during *the anarchy of the 
tained .their Sree kare under — o 
August 1842, when C. was finally 


C., according to Abul Fazel, is 
e E by Sind; on the S by Sewi; on the 
; and on the N by Furreh and : O34 
“the NE of the cap. the aspect of C.is] CANDELA, a town of Mexico, in the prov. and 
esert. To the S the prospect is equally | 88 m. WSW of Cohahuila. eae 
W, towards the Helmund river, ster- CANDELARIA, a town of the island of Tene-. 
nes to prevail. Inhabitants are thinly | riffe, on the E coast, 15 m. SSE of Santa Cruz, Tt) 
over the’ district; and their lives are pas- | possesses a small port defended by a battery —Also0 
id migratory. Wheat, rice, grain, joari, dates, | a town of La Plata, in the district and 180m. EB of: ) 
re amongst the productions.  domes- | Corrientes, on the 1. bank of the Paranna. It pos~ | 






ng thirt: - Fate Sa 
CANDELA a town of Naples, in the prov. a 
Capitanate, 14 m. ESE of Bovina, and 6 m. SSW ¢ 2 
Ascoli. Pop. 3,850. It contains 4 churches andan, || 
hospital. The enyirons produce excellent fruit, and 
are celebrated for their wine. 


















> and dogs; the latter possessing | sesses a fine parish church, from which it derives its 
ourage, activity, and strength. Amongst | name.—Also a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Per- 
als are tigers, buffaloes, deer, and an- | nambuco, district of Cabo-Santo-Agostinho, on the 
jinstone.—Conolly.—Allen. coast of the Atlantic, at the mouth of a river of the’ 
A, or CunpALLa, a village of Hindos- | same name.—Also a town of Venezuela, in the prov.) | 

, of Aurangabad, on the verge of the | of Cumana, on an inosculation of the Guarapiche | 

near the falls of the Kallianie, on the | and Amana, 60 m. SSW of the entrance of the for= | 

en, and nearly equidistant from, Poonah | mer river into the gulf of Paria. eae} 

. It contains a tolerable bazaar, and a CANDELARIA BAY, an indentation of the NE | 
bungalow. : coast of the isthmus of Panama, on the W side of) \ 
‘AS, a commune of France, in the dep. of | the bay of Choco, in N lat. 8° 10’, formed by the low | 


ieee 


omme, cant. of Bernayille. Pop. 1,628. swampy ground at the mouths of the Atrato or 
CANDP’, acanton, commune, and town of France, | Darien. Eight of these mouths are navigable for” 

‘dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, arrond. of Segré. | boats, but only one of them, the Little Faysan or» 

mprises 6 com., and in 1831 contained a} Pheasant, presents good anchorage. t 

- The town is situated on the Erdre,| CANDELARIA (Baxos-pe-La), or CANDLEMAS 
ISLANDS, a group of rocky islets in the Solomon 
archipelago, in S lat. 6° 20’, and I long, 159° 20, 
discovered by Montana in 1567. 2% | 


| 








CANDELARIA (Care), a headland of Spain, in» 


A , a town Brazil, in the prov. of} Galicia, 8 m. SW of Cape Ortegal, in N lat. 43° 444 || A 


, 20m. W of Tamandud. It derives} and W long. 7° 56’. sisi 
m a species of climbing shrub which CANDELARIAS, or CHanpeLrurs, a of) 

locality, the branches of which are | islands in the gulf of Mexico, extending N by S23" 
by the inhabitants. , m., and forming with Cayo Breton, and sc 








Seeder ore, at 
















See Jasrart. . sier, a large gulf near the delta of the Mi a 
RISH, Kitanpersn, or Kuanpesu, a pro- | They are all low uninhabited islands; producing only © 

j Hindost m, inthe Deccan, between the 20th | a species of myrtle from which a green wax is ex- 
parallels of N lat., and the raeridians of 73°} tracted. ‘ , 1h emt 
younded on the N by Malwa; on the Eby} CANDELARO, a river of Naples, in the prov. of | 
vana; on the S by Aurangabad and | the Capitanate, which takes its rise in Monte Liburno, 
V by Guzerat. It is 210 m. in| near S. Paolo, in the district of 8. Severo, tuns ENE 
Ww, an average breadth of 80 | and after a total course of 45 m., flows into the 
generally level; but its is |} of Macedonia, 3 m. SSW of the town of that 1 
1 ad. It is i rsed with | Its principal affinents are the Triolo, the Salsol: 
and nearly surrounded, except on | the Celone, which unite with it‘on the r. Ne 
is the of Berar, by a moun- | mouth it expands into the lagune of Pant 

f much fertile land, | Craven supposes this river to be the ancient 
‘streams, some of which are CANDELAY, or GantaLawe, & beaut 

embankments, ‘The | cial lake in the island of Ceylon, situat 
I tensive and broad valley, 28 m. SW from T 
In| malee. In the centre of the valley, around” 
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‘the utmost 
the whole ete ome extent 


orce, 
iculty.—De 


_ CANDELEDA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
- and 78 m. W of Toledo, and 14 m. NNE of 
on the]. bank of a river of the same name. 
dimento, asco tad mn Bit oF thi, on the 
prov. and 4 m. of Biella, on the 

r. bank of the eco. 
Ss ater Ne asmall town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
h. it ala sanjak aad 33 m. WNW of Alaya, 
S, a idm and town of France, in 
fia oa rk Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 9 m. WNW 
of Chinon, on the 1. bank of the Loire, at the eon- 
fluence of the Vienne. Pop. 748. It possesses ex- 


-CA‘NDIA, or Crerr, the ancient Creta, one of 

islands in the Mediterranean, forming the 
rid, or ‘Country of Crete,’ of the Turkish 
lave It is called by the Turks Kirid, and com- 
_. monly by ae Candia,—which is perhaps a 

' corruption of Khandak, a name given by the Spanish 
Moors or Arabians to a town which they built upon 
it soon after their conquest of the island in the early 
part of the 9th cent. ; ; bat 3 it is supposed by some to 
allude to the white appearance of its mountains as 


onde 


WA. sin the sea, when snow-clad. 


Situation and extent.| This island is situated be- 
Sa 84° 52 and 35° 40’ N lat., and 23° 80’ and 26° 
‘EK long. Its shores are washed on the N by that 
of the Archi which is sometimes called 
sea of C.; on the NE are the straits of Sca to, 
a which eeparaie the island of that name from C.; the 
Mediterranean bathes its southern shores; and on the 
" NW are the straits of Cerigotto. Its NW extremity 
is about vant es SSE from Cape Matapan in the 
SB ghee poe 87 ae SSW from Ana- 
- tolia; so oo “this is nd forms a kind of intermediate 
; betwixt Europe and Asia; and may serve to 
‘the dubious limits between the Archipelago and 
It is about 172 m. in length; its 
breadth is 25 m., but towards the middle it 
of 35 m. Its superficial extent is es- 
by Hassel at 4,825 sq. m.; 4 ox Benin at 4,234 

by M. C. Moreau at 5,200 sq. 
I -] It cannot ass notice that 
uil “the greater part of the islands of the Archi- 
have a direction, in their extreme length, 
greater or less inclination to the 


poe which ntly slope pe 
oat ee these mountains | 

ery is in some quarters : 

forests of cypresses, 

districts are covered with a 

“The whole atmosphere of vy 

visitor, “has an aromatic omnes ing 

flowers and shrubs Mvhich grow ey 

rocks, and furnis& food for the hares and wild 

The torrents which descend from the 


which are the only rivers on tlie island, u 
— in — but — are bern 
which supply oO! 
reous rock which forms Pes pero 
easily formed into caverns; ond no ¢ 
world, perhaps, abounds more in natural 
tions. Granite, schist, and slate are r 
— "= Ps 1 
imate, 80) Sameer The 
C. is mild and salubrious on the 
grounds. The extremes of heat pew 
equally unknown; for, although situated at 
— oes betwixt the — 
urope, the heat pa re umn 
pie ae ee ee moet 
rchipelago from the N throughout . 
The mean tenip. is. bate 8 
however, the therm. reaches 88° in ‘ 
inland valleys which have rivulets 1 
them, are, from June to the end of § 
wuhenishy: 
heavy dews preserve the freshness and b 
eae tation; and in autumn plentiful : 
Snow on the mountains f 
— are a the NW. 
nently felt in the 
pe a is th the only cals 
greater portion of the soil is dry 
adapted for the culture of the 
were the inhabitants at all i 
a might be raised for the 
t, cotton, and tobacco are ¢ 
wine, a oil form the 





Little rain falls during the aamentepiie 


are a remarkably fine breed; 
sigh esteemed for the delicacy 
Of horned cattle, there may be 
The, C. mules are much esteemed in the 
are well-stocked with game, par- 
Soph namyn and golden plovers ; and the 
with a variety of sing- 
aon wich are the linnet, the nightin- 
dll ewe the bull-finch, 
fang Sage alle ~ cop manna bird 
eS oa tities peasants, in 
iui coovied 407 to market. But the 

and valuable is the Tardus cyanus, 


ary Mack bid which inhabits the summits of 


and fills the desert with its music. 


A es Greeks petro-cockiso, or * bird of 


the Turks. kajabulbul, or ‘night- 

’ It isin great request through- 

for its charming melody, and is seldom 
Jess than 100 doliars—The reptiles com- 
other islands of the Archipelago are 
hae lizards are accounted venomous by 
but Olivier affirms that they are 

ile Pliny, indeed, mentions the taran- 

Y Sor garmin and Belon enumerates 
serpents which were known here,— 

aioe and the ephloti. The taran- 

i C., and another species of spider equally 
th the tarantula, which is of the same 
be constantly in subterraneous retreats. 

_ Brandy, oil, fruits, honey, soap, and 
incipal articles of exportation. The 
nd Stia is almost all employed in 


bd Poa which is et 


iste 


cleaning out of the 

that those of C. pease Rohs 

export duties have also been a vaiael ve th to 1D pe 
to the great injury of gop The followin 
of the exports from C. in 1836:— 


900,000, 
1 Eyes 


10 i 
okes (25 ton 


Vallonea (acorns), 
Wool, ; 
The following were the iapectateis in ag same 
year:— " 
Manofactared stuffs, including clothe, 

a - e 


Deal boards, 
Wood for houses, &c., 


Ba rove an 
it bl 

— 

Fire-wood for making soap, 
Liquors and wines, . 
Grain ‘ . 


2,500,000 
1,200,000 


+ «200,000 
100,000. 


Rice, . e 
Butter, from Barbary, 
Steel, ° e 
Horned-cattle and sheep, 
‘Tobacco for smoking, 
Snuff, . . 
Alkali, . . 
Total, 
The Achaians, the 


on Cydonians, the Dorian Trichians, and the 


were among the early inhabitants of this 

which was in ancient times extremely po} 

ona describe it as Picage: ae 100 cit 
vary, we reckon the ave pop. of these cities 

to have been 6,000 souls, their total . would 

ree 000; and, suj rons the other in! 
island to have ual in number, 2 

amount would be ey souls. The present fi 

has been variously estimated. : e 

mated it at 350,200; of whom 2 

150,000 Greeks, and 200Jews. Onthe! 

the Greek revolution when ene 





in C. is very corrupt. Turkish 

en in greatest oa § at Candia. The 

’ understand only Greek ; but the aghas, in 

rincipal towns and villages, also know Turkish, 

reek is their mother-tongue. “As to the 

f e has said ‘salém aleikim,’ or replied 

.’ he has exhausted the whole stock of 

medan lore.” [Pashley.] But the Greek 

t has many peculiarities of its own. 

or monk of C. is scarcely raised a sin- 

pe ep above the peasant. Few of them can read. 

ey are, in fact, cuiefly distinguished. from the class 

of labourers by their long beards, their vow of celibacy, 

and by living ina monastery. The patéras can allread, 

1 ittle; but few can spell. The native Can- 

dians are of the Greek church, and are allowed the free 

exercise of their religion ; but are prohibited from re- 

airing their religious houses or places of worship; by 

ribes, however, they obtain permission from 

the pashas, so far as to prevent them falling entirely 

to rnin. The island previous to 1830 was divided 

into 12 bishoprics, yiz. Gortynia, Cnossou, Mirabella, 

Hyera, Girapetro, Arcadia, Cherronesse, Lambis, Mi- 
Retimo, Canea, and Cisamo. 


: He — “ Conde; and 
7 en, e privilege of enter- 
the rolty on lootiek. : 

; The island of C. is divided into 
jaks of Candia, Caneo, and Retimo, so 

from their respective capitals; and these are 
into eparchies. The sub-government is 

to a pasha of three tails, who resides at 

.and under whom are two other pashas. 
yen oneee assured Mr. Bowring that this 

und had in a pecuniary point of view, always 
us to him, Its revenue did not ex on an 

( dollars, or £80,000, of which one- 
a8 paid to the governor. The following is 
hate table of the revenues of the island: 
, Piastres, 
+ 1,905,821 
562,000 





